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SOME MORE OF GEORGE ELIOT'S HEROINES 


BY WILLIAM 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR I. 


HE cultivated worl. was long 
ago brought to profecs its open 
pleasure in character because 
it is true rather than in 
character because it is pleasing 
or edifying; but whether this 
pleasure is real or not, or whether it is not un- 
derlain by a secret preference for a character 
because he is good or she is pretty, I am not 
quite sure. In the theatres frequented by the 
simpler-hearted sort of people, the actor play- 
ing the part of a virtuous person is applaud- 
ed, and the actor playing the part of a villain 
is hissed, irrespective of their artistic merits; 
but this rarely happens in any two - dollar 
house. Still, I am not satisfied that it would 
not happen if the two-dollar audience were as 
sincere as the fifty-cent audience, and I have 
my misgivings in offering to the admiration 
of the reader a detestable character merely 
because it is a masterpiece. 


I 


T am certain that it would be difficult to 
find a more detestable character, or a truer, 
than Rosamond Vincy, who equally with Dor- 
othea Brooke is the heroine of “ Middlemarch.” 
She is a very beautiful girl, and Lydgate who 
marries her loves her with a tenderness wor- 
thy the soul that is not in her. The soul that 
is in her is small and meanly selfish, but 
neither she nor he knows how small or meanly 
selfish at first. Rosamond, indeed, has a very 
high ideal of herself which eventuates in an 
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inexorable conceit aiter marriage, when the 
early tumult of the emotions subsides, and she 
has time to take full thought of her merits 
in contrast to her husband’s demerits. She 
is of that intensely personal nature. which 
receives whatever happens as of direct - in- 
tention toward itself; and feels injured or 
favored by the course of human events as if 
they were primarily concerned with it. As 
the course of ever.tS is not agreeable to Rosa- 
mond after her marriage with Lydgate, she 
naturally holds him responsible for them, and 
he falls in her esteem and her affection when 
he finds that they have been living extrava- 
gantly and wishes her to help him retrench. 
She never could have duly appreciated either 
his brilliant mind or his tender heart, and she 
sets herself to thwart and baffle him with a 
success which the greatness of both his mind 
and heart render easy for a dull, narrow, 
pretty egotist. 

There can be nothing more tragical than 
the story of their unhappy married life, in 
which she harasses him with her paltry am- 
bitions and resentments, and wears him out at 
last. Such women literally kill men, and the 
more generous the men the more easily they 
fall the prey of such women. It is nothing 
to Rosamond and can be nothing that her hus- 
band is recognized as a man of great scien- 
tific importance, and has the making of the 
highest professional fame in him. There is 
no sort of opinion, public or private; which 
could convince her that he had not wronged 
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her by falling into money difficulties after 
he married her, or in failing to make her life 
as luxurious for her as she had expected. 
She breaks his heart and then she breaks his 
spirit, and when he dies she inherits the 
money that at last comes to her from his life- 
insurance with a sense of desert which has 
never once forsaken her. 

We all know women like Rosamond Vincy; 
the type is eternal and ineffaceable, but a wo- 
man of her sort will complacently sit before 
Rosamond’s portrait, and never dream that 
there is anything like herself in it. The suc- 
eessive scenes in which her unconscious, 
abominable selfishness is developed can scarce- 
ly be said to culminate, but they each deepen 
and widen a little the sense of her deadly 
and deadening egotism, and of the hopeless- 
ness with which a generous spirit like Lyd- 
gate’s must struggle in the clinging and sti- 
fling hold of a polyp-nature like hers. In a 
novel of later date, where the dramatic meth- 
od is more used, the whole situation would be 
imparted at once; but it must be seen that the 
partial suggestions of George Eliot follow one 
upon another with a deepening impression, till 
the reader’s pity for Lydgate’s doom in the 
wretched creature he loves would have ex- 
cused his surrender to almost any temptation. 
Lydgate suffers a certain moral decay in his 
endeavor to please his wife, and even falls 
under suspicion of complicity with another’s 
crime; but at the worst he has done no wrong 
beyond lowering his aspirations, and has only 
sinned against himself. 

Any one of the passages in which the au- 
thor securely if slowly feels her way to the 
eventuality. would serve to exhibit Rosamond 
as she always is, and I cannot say that I 
choose the first seene in which Lydgate tries 
to make her understand the situation as 
stronger than the others, 

“ Dear Rosy, lay down your work and come 
to sit by me,” he said, gently, pushing away 
the table, and stretching out his arm to draw 
a chair near his own. 

“Rosamond obeyed. As she came toward 
him in her drapery of transparent faintly 
tinted muslin, her slim yet round figure never 
looked more graceful; as she sat down by him 
and laid one hand on the elbow of his chair, 
at last looking at him and meeting his eyes, 
her delicate neck and cheek and purely cut 
lips never had more of that untarnished beau- 
ty which touches us in spring-time and in- 
fancy and all sweet freshness. It touched 
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Lydgate now, and mingled the early. memories 
of his love for her with all the other memo- 
ries which were stirred in this crisis of deep 
trouble. He laid his ample hand softly on 
hers, saying: ‘ Dear!’ with the lingering ut- 
terance which affection gives to the word. 
Rosamond too was still under the power of 
that same past, and her husband was still in 
part the Lydgate whose approval had stirred 
delight. She put his hair lightly away from 
his forehead, then laid her other hand on his, 
and was conscious of forgiving him. ‘I am 
obliged to tell you what will hurt you, Rosy. 
But there are things which husband and wife 
must think of together. I dare say it has oc- 
eurred to you already that I am short of 
money.’ Lydgate paused; but Rosamond 
turned her neck and looked at a vase on the 
mantel-piece. ‘I was not able to pay for all 
the things we had to get before we were mar- 
ried, and there have been expenses since which 
I have been obliged to meet. I took pains to 
keep it from you while you were not well; 
now we must think about it together, and you 
must help me.’ ‘What can J do, Tertius? 
said Rosamond, turning her eyes on him 
again. That little speech of four words, like 
so many others in all languages, is capable 
by varied vocal inflections of expressing all 
states of mind from helpless dimness to ex- 
haustive argumentative perception, from the 
completest, self-devoting fellowship to the 
most neutral aloofness. Rosamond’s thin ut- 
terance threw into the words ‘What can J 
do? as much neutrality as they could hold. 
They fell like a mortal chill on Lydgate’s 
roused tenderness. He did not storm in in- 
dignation—he felt too sad a sinking of the 
heart. And when he spoke again it was more 
in the tone of a man who forces himself to 
fulfil a task. ‘It is necessary for you to 
know, because I have to give security for a 
time, and a man must come to make an in- 
ventory of the furniture.’ Rosamond colored 
deeply. ‘Have you not asked papa for mon- 
ey? she said, as soon as she could speak. . . . 
‘No, Rosy,’ said Lydgate, decisively. ‘It 
is too late to do that.... I insist upon it that 
your father shall not know, unless I choose to 
tell him,’ added Lydgate, with a more per- 
emptory emphasis. This certainly was un- 
kind, but Rosamond had thrown him back 
on evil expectation as to what she would 
do in the way of quiet steady disobedience. 
The unkindness seemed unpardonable to 
her: she was not given to weeping and 
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disliked it, but now her chin and lips 
began to tremble and the tears welled up. 
He could not speak again immediately; 
but Rosamond did not go on sobbing; she 
tried to conquer her agitation and wiped 
away her tears, continuing to look before 
her at the mantel-piece.... ‘Your friends 
would not wish you to be without money. 
And surely these odious tradesmen might be 
made to understand that and to wait, if 
you would make proper represeatations to 
them.’ ‘This is idle, Rosamond,’ said Lyd- 
gate, angrily. ‘You must learn to take my 
judgment on questions you don’t understand. 
I have made necessary arrangements, and they 
must be carried out.’... . Rosamond quietly 
went out of the room, leaving Lydgate help- 
less and wondering. Was she not coming 
back? It seemed that she had no more identi- 
fied herself with him ‘han if they had been 
creatures of different species and ¢ pposing in- 
terests.... ‘This is all the jewelry you ever 
gave me. You can return what you like of it, 
and of the plate also. You will not, of course, 
expect me to stay at home to-morrow. I shall 
go to papa’s.’ To many women the look Lyd- 
gate cast at her would have been more terrible 
than one of anger: it had .n it a despairing ac- 
ceptance of the distance she was placing be- 
tween them. ...‘ I shall not touch these jewels, 
Rosy. Take them away again. But I will 
write out a list of plate that we may return, 
and that can be packed up and sent at once.’ 
Rosamond went to reach the inkstand, 
and after setting it on the table was going to 
turn away, when Lydgate, who was standing 
close by, put his arm around her and drew her 
toward him saying: ‘Come, darling, let us 
make the best of things. It will only be for a 
time, I hope, that we shall have to be stingy 
and particular. Kiss me.’ His native warm- 
heartedness took a great deal of quenching, 
and it is a part of manliness for a husband to 
feel keenly the fact that an inexperienced girl 
has got into trouble by marrying him. She re- 
ceived his kiss and returned it faintly and in 
this way an appearance of accord was recov- 
ered for the time.” 
II 
It may be said that we know Rosamond 
Viney from the beginning, and that her char- 
acter does not reveal itself more fully in the 
different scenes that follow this. But so do 
we know the character of Hamlet from the 
beginning, and it is new light rather than 
more light that events throw upon it, as the 
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drama proceeds. There is no surprise but a 
very great interest and instruction in Rosa- 
mond’s meddling coneeit when she interferes 
with Lydgate’s brave endeavors to get out 
of debt, and brings shame upon him by her 
secret appeals to his family; and in the ab- 
solute immorality of her willingness to have 
him so bound by a money favor to Bulstrode 
that he is helpless to declare his suspicions of 
Bulstrode’s guilt in an affair very like mur- 
der. When the shadow of this affair falls 
upon Lydgate, too, Rosamond feels herself 
chiefly aggrieved, and blames her husband for 
her suffering through him. It is by no means 
out of keeping with what else we know of her 
that she should have meantime supposed her- 
self to be loved by Lydgate’s friend Ladislaw, 
and that she should have suffered his passion, 
without returning it, as a just tribute to her 
meritorious beauty. 

There is of course the question, which I 
hope will ceeur to the reader of these papers, 
whether in portraying a nature so altogether 
odious as Rosamond’s the author has not been 
guilty of leze-complexity. Is not such a 
character too simply, too singly detestable, to 
be a true copy! I confess that it comes peril- 
ously near incurring some such censure; but 
perhaps the defence may be that we have not 
taken due account of mitigating circum- 
stances in Rosamond’s ease. If Lydgate had 
smoothly and splendidly succeeded, as she ex- 
pected, from the beginning, and there had 
been no hint of debts or troubles, her conceit 
would have concerned itself with little, in- 
significant things; she would have been con- 
tent chiefly to talk incessantly about herself, 
and safely flirt well within a devoted admira- 
tion of her husband; she would have been a 
pretty bore, without the power of consider- 
able mischief, as she was certainly always 
without the wish for it, or the cognizance of 
it. There is fairly enough the implication 
of all this in the representation of her char- 
acter, as we must own when we most sus- 
pect the author of having come to hate Rosa- 
mond so much that she is just to her with 
difficulty. 

Novelists ought not to have their favorites 
among their creations, as parents ought not 
to have their favorites among their children; 
but no doubt they have them. If the novel- 
ists are women they wish their readers to 
share their preferences, and it might be true 
to say the same thing of the novelists even 
if they are men. At any rate George Eliot 
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has her preferences most distinctly, and she 
pursues some of her women with a rancor 
as perceptible as her fondness for others. 
I will not deny that I think this a defect of 
her art; it is so; and I am not going to de- 
fend it any more in the case of Dorothea 
Brooke whom she loves, than in the case of 
Rosamond Vincy, whom she hates with a 
hatred passing her hatred of Hetty Sorrel 
and Gwendolen Harleth, and all the other 
anti-heroines of her books. She succeeds in 
commending these to our dislike rather than 
she succeeds in commending to our liking 
her Romolas and Mary Garths and Mirahs, 
perhaps because in fiction as in life a woman 
does not know how to praise her friends 
sparingly enough. But in Dorothea Brooke 
she has known how to hold her hand, or 
rather has she known how so to temper 
Dorothea’s strength with weakness, her 
wisdom with folly, her good with evil, as 
to render her entirely credible and entirely 
lovable. 


IIT 

Since I wrote the foregoing paragraph I 
have been reviewing the whole career, or 
rather the whole character, of Dorothea in 
“ Middlemarch,” and I think I can now go 
still farther in praise of her, and keep well 
within the limits of reason. She is of a most 
noble make, not merely. because she is of a 
high mind and an eager conscience, but be- 
cause she has a will to be generously of use 
to those who need her, and because she is 
above all pettiness in the cruel disappoint- 
ment which life brings when it teaches her 
that sometimes those who need her help most 
cannot receive it ungrudgingly, or even at all. 
She once says of herself in talk with Will 
Ladislaw, “‘I have a belief of my own, and 
it comforts me.’ ‘What is that? said Will, 
rather jealous of the belief. ‘That by 
desiring what is perfectly good, even when 
we don’t quite know what it is and can- 
not do what we would, we are part of the 
divine power against evil— widening the 
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skirt of light and making the struggle 
with darkness narrower.... Please not to 
call it by any name,’ said Dorothea, putting 
out her hands entreatingly. ‘You will say 
it is Persian, or something else geographical. 
It is my life. I have found it out, and can- 
not part with it.’” 

Dorothea is here spiritually outlined al- 
most as strongly as she is physically inti- 
mated in this fine bit of portraiture. 

“Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty 
which seems to be thrown into relief by poor 
dress. Her hand and wrist were so finely 
formed that she could wear sleeves not less 
bare of style than those in which the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to Italian painters; and her 
profile as well as her stature and bearing 
seemed to gain the more dignity from her 
plain garments, which by the side of provin- 
cial fashion gave her the impressiveness of 
a fine quotation from the Bible——or from one 
ot our elder poets,—in a paragraph of to-day’s 
newspaper.” 

But it would be doing wrong to the human 
part which is so great a part of Dorothea (as 
it is with all George Eliot’s real heroines) not 
to let her be seen in yet another phase, where 
her beauty is contrasted with the different 
beauty of Rosamond Vincy, and the very 
difference of their souls is suggested in the 
difference of their styles. 

“Let those who know tell us exactly what 
stuff it was that Dorothea wore in those days 
of mild autumn —that thin, white woollen 
stuff, soft to the touch and soft to the eye. 
It always seemed to have been lately washed, 
and to smell of the sweet hedges—was always 
in the shape of a pelisse with sleeves hanging 
all out of the fashion. The grace and dig- 
nity were in her limbs and neck; and about 
her simply parted hair and candid eyes the 
large round poke which was then in the fate 
of women, seemed no more odd as a head-dress 
than the gold trencher we call a halo. ... Doro- 
thea put out her hand with her usual simple 
kindness, and looked admiringly at Lydgate’s 
lovely bride.... They were both tall, and 
their eyes were on a level; but imagine Rosa- 
mond’s infantile blondness and wondrous 
crown of hair-plaits, with her pale-blue dress 
of a fit and fashion so perfect that no dress- 
maker could look at it without emotion; her 
small hands duly set off with rings, and that 
controlled self-consciousness of manner which 
is the expensive substitute for simplicity.” 

Outlines, I have called these sketches of 





Dorothea, and perhaps she is never more than 
outlined. The inferior nature can be fully 
shown, because it is of a material which can 
be palpably handled without loss or hurt; 
but in the superior nature there is something 
elusive, something sensitive that escapes or 
perishes under the touch, and leaves the ex- 
haustive study a dumb image and not a speak- 


ing likeness. Rosamond Vincy can be de- . 


canted to the dregs and be only more and 
more Rosamond; but if you pour out all 
Dorothea her essence flies from you in a vital 
aroma. She seems hardly to be contained 
in the story of her life, but to exist mainly 
somewhere outside of it. That story is in- 
deed very slight, and without the incidents 
that lend themselves to remembrance as pow- 
erful dramatic moments, though it is of such 
a fatal pathos. It is reportably that of a mag- 
nanimous young girl who falls in love with 
the notion of being the helpmeet of an emi- 
nent scholar because she believes in the im- 
portance of his work to the world, and in her 
own fitness to be of use to him in it, and 
so marries a dull, passionless pedant of mean 
soul and mistaken mind, who forces her out 
of his life from first to last because there is 
no room in it for any but his paltry self. The 
tragedy of Edward Casaubon is that he has 
undertaken work inconceivably beyond his 
powers, and that to a real scholarship his de- 
voted Jabors are worse than useless; but his 
wife’s tragedy is that he himself is a greater 
error, a sadder solecism, than even these. He 
cannot see her divine good-will any more 
than he can feel value in the facts with 
which his learning deals; it is the law of his 
narrow being that he must forbid almost her 
sympathy, restrict her help to the merest me- 
chanical effect, and scarcely suffer her the 
efficiency of a trained nurse, when his health 
fails. It is to be said in his defence that he 
cannot admit her to his inner life because 
he has none, and if on that mere outside 
which is his whole being, he is cold and jea- 
lous and repellent, that he was made so and 
cannot help it. But Dorothea’s fate is not 
the less cruel because it is his fate, too; and 
she is all the greater because she rises above 
it, not constantly, but finally. 

In her case, as in the case of Lydgate, we 
see a meaner nature making a noble nature 
its prey, but Dorothea is more enduringly 
built than Lydgate, or else she is more fa- 
vored by chance. Perhaps it is scientifically 
accurate to say this rather than the other 
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thing, for Rosamond outlives Lydgate instead 
of dying and releasing him to new chances, 
while Casaubon suddenly, in the most criti- 
cal moment, dies of heart failure and leaves 
Dorothea free. He has been on the point of 
enslaving her forever, of holding her by 
mortmain from that happiness to which his 
death must liberate her; for her morbid con- 
science has sided with him in his jealousy 
ot the man whom she is unconsciously tend- 
ing to love; and when he has put the cruelest 
pressure upon her to make her promise to 
be ruled by his wish after his death, she comes 
out after a sleepless night to consent. 

“When Dorothea was out on the gravel 
walks, she lingered among the nearer clumps 
of trees, hesitating, as she had done once be- 
fore, though from a different cause. Then she 
had feared lest her effort at fellowship should 
be unweleome; now she dreaded going to the 
spot where she foresaw that she must bind her- 
self to a fellowship from which she shrank. 
Neither law nor the world’s opinion compelled 
her to this—only her husband’s nature and her 
own compassion, only the ideal and not the 
real yoke of marriage.... When she enter- 
ed the Yew-tree walk she could not see her 
husband; but the walk had bends, and she 
went, expecting to catch sight of his fig- 
ure wrapped in a blue cloak, which, with a 
warm velvet cap, was his outer garment on 
chill days for the garden. It occurred to her 
that he might be resting in the summer-house, 
toward which the path diverged a little. Turn- 
ing the angle, she could see him seated on 
the bench, and his brow was bowed down on 
them, the blue cloak being dragged forward 
and screening the face on each side. ‘He 
exhausted himself last night,’ Dorothea said 
to herself, thinking at first that he was 
asleep, and that the summer-house was 
too damp a place to rest in.... She went 
into the summer-house and said, ‘I am come, 
Edward; I am ready.’ He took no notice, 
and she thought that he must be fast asleep. 
She laid her hand on his shoulder, and re- 
peated, ‘I am ready!’ Still he was motion- 
less, and with a sudden, confused fear, she 
leaned down to him, close to his head, crying, 
in a distressed tone: ‘Wake, dear, wake! 
Listen to me. I am come to answer. But 
Dorothea never gave her answer.” 

This end, with whatever skill it is managed, 
must be confessed a mechanical means of 
extricating Dorothea from her difficulty. It 
is to be condemned for that, and it is to be re- 
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gretted that George Eliot had not had the 
higher courage of her art, and the clearer 
vision of her morality, and shown Dorothea 
capable of breaking a promise extorted from 
her against her reason and against her heart. 
It was from Ladislaw and her chance of hap- 
piness with him that her husband would have 
withheld her, and she could not have been 
more recreant to his will in being recreant 
to her word. 

Her marriage to Ladislaw at last is one of 
the finest things, and one of the truest things 
in a book so great that it almost persuades one 
to call it the greatest in English fiction. It 
is not because “ Middlemarch” is an im- 
mense canvas, thronged with such a multi- 
tude of marvellously distinguished and dif- 
ferenced figures, that it so incomparably rep- 
resents life. Other huge novels have been of 
as great scope and greater dramatic effect; 
but “ Middlemarch” alone seems to me akin 
in spiritual power to “ War and Peace.” It 
is in its truth to motives as well as results 
that it is so tremendously convincing. After 
a lapse of years one comes to it not with a 
sense Of having overmeasured it before, but 
with the perception that one had not at first 
realized its grandeur. It is as large as life in 
those moral dimensions which deepen inward- 
ly and give the real compass of any artistic 
achievement through the impression received. 
There are none of its incidents that I find 
were overestimated in my earlier knowledge of 
them; and there are some that are far greater 
than I had remembered. I have had especial- 
ly to correct my former judgment—I am not 
sure that it was mine at first hand—of the 
character of Ladislaw and his fitness to be 
Dorothea’s lover. I had thought him a slight, 
if not a light man, a poorish sort of Bohe- 
mian, existing by her preference, in the read- 
er’s tolerance, and perhaps, as her husband, 
half a mistake. But in this renewed acquaint- 
ance with him, I must own him a person of 
weight by those measures which test the value 
of precious stones or precious metals: an art- 
ist through and through, a man of high cour- 
age and high honor, and of a certain social 
detachment which leaves him free to be the 
more easily and honestly himself. Dorothea 
made great and’ sorrowful mistakes through 
her generous and loyal nature; but Ladislaw 
was one of her inspirations: a centre of truth 
in which her love and her duty, otherwise so 
sadly and severely at odds, could meet and be 
at peace. 
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OF A SINGER 


BY ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


tionally good health, I am frequently 

asked how I maintain this robust con- 
dition with all the duties and consequent ex- 
posure to cold and fatigue which attend the 
path of the opera-singer. 

“What precautions do you take, Madame 
Schumann, to insure your physical well- 
being?” asks the young aspirant to operatic 
honors. 

I have really answered these questions in 
the opening paragraph. Nature is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the good or bad health of the in- 
dividual, and needs very little encouragement 
to maintain the estate which she has decreed. 
Ordinary common-sense living, with due re 
spect to the well-known laws of hygiene, pre- 
serves the health of the singer just as it does 
that of the street laborer. The incessant fus- 
siness and coddling, which some public sing- 
ers seem to consider a part of their stock-in- 
trade, is not only unnecessary, but injurious, 
as it simply weakens and renders delicate 


N ATURE having blessed me with excep- 





MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK’S HOME. 


the very organs which it seeks to protect. 
Some special attention must naturally be 
given the vocal machinery, as so much is re- 
quired of it by the singer; but every kind of 
workman, if he be a good one, is obliged to 
keep his tools in order. The prize-fighter looks 
after his muscles; the pianist keeps his arms 
and wrists flexible; the dancer takes care of 
her feet, and the writer must—or should— 
keep his brain clear in order to do good work. 
A common-sense view of the situation is all 
that is demanded. 

On the other hand, to subject the throat 
to unnecessary cold would, of course, be fool- 
ish. So is it culpable for any one, no matter 
what his business, to encounter like risk; only 
with the singer the result is more immediately 
disastrous, as it affects the work, so it is wise 
to be unremitting in conformance to hygienic 
living. However, the continual muffling of 
the throat and mouth from the cold and damp 
keeps the vocal organs in a sort of hot-house, 
the evil results of which are apparent when- 
ever a chance draught 
—and there are many 
unavoidable ones on the 
stage and elsewhere— 
catches the tender or- 
ganism unawares. Im- 
mediate hoarseness fol- 
lows. Better far to keep 
the throat normal; to 
accustom it to changes 
of temperature without 
disaster; to make it, in 
other words, strong and 
healthy, as it was meant 
to be. The greatest 
singers have learned the 
wisdom of this com- 
mon-sense treatment. 
Yet I have seen some 
vocalists swathe most 
earefully head, throat, 
ears, mouth, and nose 
whenever venturing out- 
side the door. And these 
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individuals were not invalids either, although 
they were rapidly preparing the way to that 
estate. They are the creatures who live, so 
to speak, wrapped up in cotton-wool. Their 
constant fear is a draught. They do not go 
out on damp days unless a professional en- 
gagement requires them to do so. And what 
is often the result? A bad cold follows—al- 
though, for that matter, no colds are good— 
which is resignedly laid at the door of the 
professional engagement, the afflicted one pos- 
ing as a martyr to the conscientious perform- 
ance of duty. In reality, the victim alone is 
responsible. Had she accustomed herself to 
all kinds of weather, 
no evil results would 
necessarily have fol- 
lowed. If people will 
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you would have firm tissues, bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and cheerful thoughts. More ills 
come from inhaling vitiated air than we real- 
ize. One of the most efficacious remedies for 
lung troubles is slow and deep breathing in a 
pure atmosphere. The lungs must have oxy- 
gen and plenty of it if they are to be kept 
healthy. The purity of the blood depends 
upon the soundness of the lungs and the sup- 
ply of oxygen which is furnished by them. 
Fresh air is the cleansing agent for the inner 
body, just as water is for the outer, and each 
is equally necessary for the preservation of 
the health of the normal individual. 
I sleep with my 
window wide open at 


all seasons. In fact, 
I cannot sleep well 
unless the room is 





spend their lives in 
deadly fear of catch- 
ing cold, the thing 
most dreaded is apt to 
seize them. But this, 
I fear, is approaching 
the domains of Chris- 
tian Science. 
Personally—and I 
believe it is the nar- 
ration of my personal 
experience and habits 
which is desired, al- 
though it must be re- 
membered that what 
i man’s meat 
may be another’s 
poison—I never wrap 


18 one 





filled with pure, out- 
side air. It is wise, 
of course, to place the 
bed so that the wind 
does not blow direct- 
ly upon the sleeper. 
If the room is s0 
small that it is im- 
possible to avoid the 
draught, then arrange 
a screen so that the 
bed is protected. The 
best way to open a 
window for venti- 
lating purposes is to 
lower it a little from 
the top and raise it a 








anything around my 





neck, even in the cold- 





few inches from the 
bottom. When there 





est or dampest wea- 
ther. I do not confine 
my throat in any way. I do not wear linen 
collars, tight ribbons, or any kindred abomi- 
nations. I wear no flannels at any season of 
the year. Let me hasten to observe, however, 
that I do not advise this mode of dress for 
every one. Some systems require more heat 
than others, and undoubtedly would suffer if 
protected only by the cambric underwear 
which I find sufficient. I am accustomed to it, 
and should be burdened by any heavier gar- 
ments. I think that the tendency of the 
times is to surround us with a greater degree 
of artificial heat than is necessary to our well- 
being, especially in American houses, which 
are much warmer than those abroad. 

Breathe fresh, pure air day and night, if 


is an open fireplace in 
the room, it acts as a 
fine ventilator in connection with the open 
window. Should the weather be cold, use 
more covers on the bed. You can breathe 
fresh air all night, and yet be as warm as 
toast. It is not well, of course, to allow your- 
self to become chilled. Moderation and judg- 
ment are needed here as elsewhere. 

Do not consider, however, that your entire 
duty is accomplished when you have guarded 
against the danger of breathing impure air 
during the night. This evil is more common 
at that time than during the day, as one 
remains longer in one place, and the room 
does not have the change of air occasioned by 
the opening and closing of doors. It is a 
good plan to open the windows wide several 
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times during the day, and to let the fresh air 
blow through every nook and corner. 

Exercise in the open air is one of the best 
ways of promoting health. I go out-doors and 
walk every day of my life, and in all kinds of 
weather. 

Sleep is the natural restorer of tired na- 
ture. Brain-workers and nervous individuals 
require more sleep than the phlegmatic being 
who uses muscle rather than nerve force. 
Most brain-workers do not sleep enough. 
They are only partially rested, then make 
further inroads upon their vitality until dis- 
ease is the result. 

Food is the fuel which keeps the engine 
going. I have no sympathy with the com- 
pressed-food-tablet scheme, or the one-straw- 
a-day plan. A sufficient quantity of nutri- 
tious food is necessary, but—and this is a 
“TL’Aiglon” “but ”—discretion both as to 
quantity and as to quality is imperative. 

It is said that we do not drink half enough 
water. This is nature’s natural purifier, and 
should be respected. The lower animals evi- 
dently recognize this fact. 

I believe in plenty of sleep, plenty to eat 
of plain, wholesome food, plenty of exercise, 


plenty of air and sunshine, and plenty of 
clear, cold water, for both drinking and bath- 
ing purposes. 

This is simply a sane view of living, and, 
consequently, a sanitary one. There is only 
the difference of a couple of letters between 
sanity and sanitary, at any rate. Given the 
conditions of good air, good food and water, 
sufficient sleep and sufficient exercise—both 
mental and physical—the results are health 
and happiness. 

General health means health of the vocal 
organs as well as other parts of the body. 
Hence, it is of the utmost importance for a 
singer to keep well. Bodily weakness affects 
the voice, as the machinery is then out of 
repair. 

My days are full of work and full of plea- 
sure. To keep well is to keep busy. It is a 
very good thing to have some interest in life 
outside of one’s self. The idler is apt to be- 
come hypochondriacal. Busy people have no 
time for the blues. The more good whole- 
some work one has to do, providing there is 
not an excess of it—for excess in any form, 
work or play, is bad—the happier the individ- 
ual and the healthier. 
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To return to the schedule of my day—and 
I speak of it not as a pattern, but merely be- 
cause I am asked to do so, because I find it a 
régime good for my own needs. . I arise uni- 
formly at seven o’clock. I repeat that I be- 
lieve in plenty of sleep. When not singing, 
I usually retire at nine or ten o’clock, seldom 
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later than ten. I never lie down during the 
day, making up for the nights when I am 
obliged to be up late by retiring earlier the 
next night. Good sleep is induced by fresh 
air, and, as I have said, I always see that 
there is plenty of it in my room. On aris- 
ing, I take a cold sponge bath, then throw 
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on a warm, loose robe, and go through with 
some simple gymnastic exercises, which 
quicken the circulation, put one in a glow 
from head to foot, and create a healthy appe- 
tite for breakfast. This meal is a light one, 
consisting generally of fruit, coffee, and 
rolls. After it,-I take a short walk of half or 
three-quarters of an hour. I do not walk 
fast, and never so far that I am fatigued. 
Then I come in and begin my work. I 
practise simple exercises for the voice 
every day of my life, and, in addition, 
usually have some 
new role that I am at 
work upon, and al- 
ways the rehearsal of 
the next one that I 
am to sing. It is a 
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equally light and nutritious. When I am to 
sing at a matinée, I omit the noon dinner and 
take my coffee at eleven o’clock. Then I 
dine at the usual time in the evening. 

I believe in the use but not the abuse of 
wines. I never touch strong alcoholic drinks, 
and I think this a most excellent rule for a 
singer to observe who wishes to preserve her 
health and her voice. Rich, late suppers and 
strong wines have ruined countless voices. 
A little red wine with my noon dinner, I 
find, is the best régime for me to follow. 

In the afternoon I 
always go out. I love 
to walk in your Cen- 
tral Park. Sometimes 
I spend hours tramp- 
ing about that beauti- 











kind of work that 
needs constant prac- 
tice in order to even 
keep the ground gain- 
ed, and still more 
work if any progress 
is to be made I 
fancy, however, that 
this is true in regard 
to all kinds of work. 
No resting on the 
oars is possible to an 
earnest worker. 

I study until din- 
ner-time, which is 
usually at half past 


twelve on the days 
when I am not to 
sing. The health de- 





ful enclosure. The 
latter part of the day 
I usually spend in 
receiving my friends, 
excepting on the days 
that I sing. Then I 
do not go out until 
about half past five, 
when I start for the 
Opera House, walking 
in fine weather, very 
slowly the mile or 
somewhat more from 
my hotel on Eigh- 
teenth Street. When 
it rains, I ride in a 
ear, but I take my 
usual out-door exercise 
some time during the 
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pends so much upon 
what we eat. I be- 
lieve in very plain, nu- 
tritious food. Meat 
once a day is sufficient 
for me, and that at 
this midday meal. All 
vegetables and fruit I like, but no pastry, 
nor rich “made-up” dishes, as they are 
sometimes called. I think it best to eat all 
that one requires at this meal. It is the 
chief one of the day, and, when in good 
health, the appetite is usually excellent after 
a morning of work. When I am to sing in 
the evening I do not éat again—save for a 
cup of coffee in the afternoon—until after 
the performance, when I have a slight supper 
before going to bed. This meal consists 
often of crackers and milk, or something 
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Madame Schamann-Heink’s youngest son, born in 
America. 





day, whether I am 
going to sing or not. 

In the afternoon I 
keep pretty quiet and 
talk little. I prefer 
not to see many 
people on these days, 
as one is apt to forget the need of resting 
the voice and to talk more than is advisable. 
There will be sufficient exercise for the voice, 
brain, and body in the evening. Then, too, 
there is usually something to attend to about 
the costumes, and enough to concentrate the 
singer’s full attention on the réle to be por- 
trayed. Some time during the afternoon 1 
go over my entire part—under my breath, of 
course. At five I have my coffee, and at 
half past start on my leisurely stroll to the 
Opera House. 
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When not singing in the evening, I omit 
the coffee and have supper at half past six. 
I also omit, of course, the late supper, and go 
to bed early. 

Before retiring every night I take a warm 
bath, not a hot one. After that there is re- 
freshing sleep. 

It is a simple life, with no elaborate rules 
or observances—just a regard for the plain, 
every-day laws of health, which everybody 
knows and has heard from childhood up. 

I am interested in and love my profession 
with all my heart. In that lies a great stimu- 
lus to health. Contentment and interest in 


life keep the heart young, the brain active, 
and the entire physical being in perfect con- 
dition. 

During the part of the year when there is 
no opera, I am at my home, “ Villa Tini,” 
near Dresden. There I live a happy country 
life with my husband and children, spend- 
ing much of my time in the sunshine and 
among my rose-trees. The same rules of liv- 
ing apply there as elsewhere, for these laws 
are a part of my life, and, I contend, are no 
different from those established by any ra- 
tional, thinking human being, be he singer or 
artisan. 





O WIND OF MARCH 


BY ELIZABETH WINSLOW HARMON 


O wind of March, upon whose heaving breast 


Sleep April’s hopes like birds in rocking nest, 


Tell me the meaning of thy wild refrain, 


Now clarion call, now broken sobs of pain, 


Tell me the secret of thy clamorous quest. 


The writhing trees thy boisterous strength attest, 


Thy voice I hear above each tossing crest, 


The wording of thy song I seek in vain, 
O wind of March! 


When thy brave trumpets call from East to West 


Earth’s pulsés leap to greet her royal guest, 


And there’s a magic in thy wildest strain 


To woo the bluebird o’er the windy plain, 


While dreaming violets stir in sweet unrest, 
O wind of March! 
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SOME DISADVANTAGES 
OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE 


BY THE HONORABLE MAUD PAUNCEFOTE 


a young man of some fortune having the best of times in 

gay capitals—dancing, flirting, dining, and enjoying life 
to the utmost, with a few hours of light work thrown in occa- 
sionally to add a zest and color to mundane amusements. This 
no doubt is often typical of the condition on its bright side. 

But there is another—that of distant and difficult posts, 
where, with no society, and in durance vile, for a certain num- 
ber of years many, if not all, of the prominent and successful 
diplomatists have passed weary years. 

The post at Peking at this moment, though one of vital in- 
terest, is perhaps the hardest to bear and to operate. After 
the horrors of the siege most of those who endured it were 
given leave of absence, or, if under no orders, went home as 
soon as possible, which necessary change entailed many trans- 
fers of posts. The conditions of a city after a siege lasting 
eight weeks during summer is in itself a thing few people 
have had to put up with, even in civilized countries. 

But in the East, in that land of contradictions, where no 
modern comforts exist, one is entirely dependent on manual 
labor, and after the siege was raised the Chinese seemed to 
have deserted Peking. The shops were empty; even the men 
who brought in food—fish and game—came no more; the mar- 
kets were deserted. Diplomatists there have to live on rations 
supplied by the army commissariat like the soldiers, a sorry ex- 
change for the comforts of home or pleasant exile.* 

The journey from Shanghai, even some weeks after the 
allies had entered and saved the legations, was fraught with 
danger and difficulty. The sea passage as far as Taku had 
to be made on board men-of-war. At Taku the largest inter- 
national fleet ever brought together lay twelve miles out, with 
no land visible. Nothing was in sight save the visible sign 
of the armored hand of Europe, which, weird sight though it 
must have been, was an inspiriting one. Among the mass of 
ships there was only one Chinese man-of-war. 

From Taku the journey continued still by water to Tientsin, 
first by a government boat and then in a yacht called the Olive, 
which once was owned by Li Hung-Chang. This was a some- 
what comfortable experience, with no real hardships having 
been experienced up to that time. The really Chinese modes of 
travel had not yet been encountered. The next stage was to 
develop some of the possibilities of this custom-bound land. 
After the comparative ease of the yacht a couple of lighters 
were engaged to transport the traveller to Tung Chow, a wea- 


| N many persons’ minds the word diplomat is associated with 


* These conditions as to food obtained in December, when this article was written, 
but since then the food-supply has improved. 
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risome journey of six days. The distance between Tientsin 
and Peking is about sixty miles, which is ordinarily coverea 
by railroad in a short time. But for the arriving diplomat it 
meant six days alone in an open barge or sort of sampan, re- 
lying on a guard of four soldiers for personal safety, with be- 
tween him and starvation only the food which had been ob- 
tained at starting, in Tientsin. 

On reaching ‘lung Chow the horrors of the journey were not 
ended. Here the land route began, the road journey to Peking, 
fifteen miles in a Peking cart. This is a two-wheeled convey- 
ance, with a hood, but with no springs, no well, no seat or even 
board, and of the most narrow proportions. For a stout per- 
son or one with long limbs it amounts to a form of torture 
which must have been devised by some cruel-minded Chinese 
carriage-builder in the year 1. Fifteen miles at a slow jog- 
trot over what well may be called “the worst road in the 
world,” is a drive to be remembered with pain and anguish 


for many days. Once arrived at Peking the city appeared to... 


be in ruins. Not a roof was to be seen on any dwelling and 
not a soul in the streets except foreign soldiers. 

Owing to the dilapidation of the legations from Boxer bul- 
lets and the occupation by the garrison, the accommodation is 
of a limited nature for the new arrival. In the British Lega- 
tion part of the garden has been made into an international 
cemetery for all the poor fellows who lost their lives during the 
siege, the foreign cemetery having been desecrated by the 
Boxers, the bodies ruthlessly torn out of their coffins, and scat- 
tered to the winds of heaven. To add to the conditions which 
may be more easily imagined than described, an epidemic of 
typhoid has broken out. Many are laid low, and doubtless 
more will be in that dreadful city—unhealthy enough in times 
of peace—but now a charnel-house. The few Chinese seen 
about in the roads wear a white band on the right arm with the 
name of the foreign legation or army under which they are 
working; many also carry foreign flags as a further protection. 

The court, having had plenty of time to pack up before the 
allies arrived, took most of the valuables away. Other house- 
holds and families were not so fortunate, and no doubt Europe 
soon will be flooded with Chinoiserie of the rarest kind. 

What the end of this condition of affairs may be no one can 
foresee, but all the diplomatists at this moment in Peking, al- 
though the siege and danger are over, are enduring greater 
hardships and suffering than the outer world dreams of. The 
one redeeming feature is that while the city is garrisoned the 
cowardly attack will not again be made on defenceless men 
and women. Soldiers, from their profession, are accustomed to 
hardship and danger. But diplomacy is the work of peace; 
therefore to be quartered in a hostile, uncivilized country at 
immense distance from home means for the men of all nations 
a time of moral suffering and personal privation which happily 
does not fall to the lot of many individuals. 


Vor. XXXIV.—44. 
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THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 


HE reeent wed- 
ding of Miss 
Shelagh West 


and the young Duke 
of Westminster was 
the most interesting 
marriage that has oc- 
curred in England for 
many years. It was 
a case where great 
wealth and great 
beauty were allied, for 
the bride was one of 
the most famous beau- 
ties in the United 
Kingdom, and _ the 
Duke the richest peer 
in the realm. 

The new Duchess 
comes from a family 
noted alike for the wit 
and loveliness of its 
women, her mother 
being. Mrs. Cornwallis 
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MISS RUTH HANNA. 


» THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER. 


West, once the rival 
of Mrs. Langtry. Her 
sister is the Princess 
of Pless. 

The Duke of West- 
minster, who was until 
his grandfather’s death 
Viscount Belgrave, is 
not yet twenty-two 
years old. He is the 
eldest son of the late 
Earl Grosvenor, was 
educated at Eton, and 
is able and popular. 
He went to South 
Africa on the staff of 
Sir Alfred Milner, 
and when war broke 
out received an ap- 
pointment under 
Lord Roberts. 

His country house— 
Eaton Hall—is the 
most magnificent es- 
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tate in England. The 
late Duke’s hobbies 
were raising fast 
horses, landscape gar- 
dening, road improve- 
ments, and art trea- 
sures. The art collec- 
tion is valued at $1,- 
500,000. A _ private 
railroad forty miles in 
length runs through 
the grounds. 

The new mistress of 
these regal splendors is 
unaffected, vivacious, 
and cultivated. She 
has fair hair, brown 
eyes of wondrous 
beauty, and the ex- 
quisite complexion for 
which English women 
are noted. 

One of the most 
prominent and popu- 
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MISS FEILDING ROSELLE. 
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announcement that 
she will soon enter the 
operatic field for 
which she is so admi- 
rably fitted. For two 
years she has been a 
pupil of Victor Ca- 
poul, mastering, among 
others, the réles of 
Amneris, Fides, Sie- 
bel, Carmen, and De- 
lilah. In June she 
will go abroad to 
spend the summer in 
the study of new 
roles. 

Miss Roselle gives 
two recitals this 
month, one in New 
York, at Sherry’s, on 
the afternoon of 
March 28, and the 
other in Washington, 
on the. 2ist, with 
Heinrich Meyn, the 


barytone. On Easter Monday she begins a 


—— IOP OE LE CRS. 


seven weeks’ tour with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, to sing oratorio in the principal 
cities of the South and Northwest. Miss Ro- 
selle is said to be the favorite singer of New 














MISS MABEL HANNA. 


lar of the younger American concert-singers 
is Miss Feilding Roselle, the contralto. The 
musical public which has followed Miss Ro- 
selle’s career and appreciated the develop- 
ment of her voice and the increasing perfec- THE COUNTESS CASSINL 
tion of her art, finds pleasure in the recent 
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York’s musie-loving women. Among the 
private houses where she is heard are those of 
Miss Callender and Miss de Forest, Mrs. J. 
Henry Bradford and Mrs. Daniel Butter- 
field. 

Marguerite, the niece of Count Cassini, 
the Russian ambassador, is at the moment a 
decided rock in the never too smoothly flow- 
ing waters of diplomatic etiquette at Wash- 
ington. Recently she was created by the 
Ozar a countess in her own right. Soon 
after, a diplomatic dinner at the White House 
pending, it became known that in the ab- 
sence of Lady Pauncefote, who is of course 
in official mourning, the President would 
take in the Countess Cassini. Whereupon 
the wives of all the other ambassadors and 
ministers stationed at Washington protested 
in the effectual way permitted to these auto- 
erats. An epidemic of colds broke out 
among them, and it became evident that they 
were not going to be able to attend the dinner 
unless something was done quickly to restore 
their health. The proper remedy was ap- 
plied—Countess Cassini was removed down 
the line to the place of daughters of ambas- 
sadors—and the ladies recovered in time to 
grace the feast. It is a pretty little etiquette 
muddle; no wonder the master of ceremonies 
at the Executive Mansion became confused. 





MISS FLORENCE FORAKER. 
Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 





MISS JULIA FORAKER. 
Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


The recent simultaneous announcement of 
the engagement of two of the daughters of 
Senator and Mrs. Joseph Foraker, of Ohio, 
created a decided flutter in Washington soci- 
ety. The coming brides are Miss Florence, 
who will marry Randolph Matthews, of Cin- 
cinnati, and Miss Julia, who will become the 
wife of Francis King Wainwright, of Phila- 
delphia. It is more than hinted, too, that the 
third daughter, Miss Louise, may soon add 
another to the list of fiancées in the family, 
and that a triple wedding at the Senator’s 
residence is a possibility of the not distant 
future. 

Prominent in Washington society this win- 
ter are Miss Ruth and Miss Mabel Hanna, 
the two daughters of the junior Senator from 
Ohio, Mark Hanna the President-maker. 
These two with a married only son constitute 
the Hanna family of the younger generation. 
The young ladies have the simple magnetic 
manner that has made their father a man, 
once met, never to be forgotten, and like 
him they are intensely fond of their home 
life. The Hanna house in Washington, like 
the Hanna home in Cleveland, radiates a 
generous and delightful hospitality to which 


the daughters add a gracious and graceful 
element. 
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BOOK II 
CHAPTER IV 


ANNAPOLIS 


HE commissioners left Anna- 
polis for Lancaster on the 
eighteenth day of June, which 
was three days earlier than 
had been originally planned. 
After their departure Govern- 
or Bladen sighed with relief, packed up his 
black satins and official orders, and hied him 
to his country place to recuperate for the fall 
sessions. By the first of July, Annapolis was 
deserted. All of the old families had gone to 
their summer houses up the river or down the 
bay, and it was remarked that Dr. Carroll, 
who chose to stay in town, and Rockwell, 
whom he sincerely hated, must bear each 
other company through the summer. But 
Dr. Charles was not yet reduced to the com- 
panionship of a Church-of-England clergy- 
man. He had taken an immense fancy to 
Claude de Mailly, of whom he saw as much as 
Claude would let him. Indeed, he had given 
the Frenchman more than one invitation to 
leave the tavern of Miriam Vawse to make a 
permanent abode in his own house, and he 
could not quite understand why he had been 
refused. But Claude was well satisfied where 
he was, and had there the indispensable feel- 
ing of independence. Few guests ever came 
to the little tavern after the close of the 
spring assembly, and when an occasiénal 
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traveller did stop there overnight, monsieur 
ate in his room, went to the coffee-house, or 
remained to make acquaintance of the stran- 
ger, as he chose. 

On sailing for the English colonies it had 
been Claude’s idea to travel through them, 
when he had arrived, as rapidly as possible, 
courting what adventure and danger he could, 
and to keep his thoughts enough occupied to 
crush, as best he might, his hopeless home- 
sickness. But, after living in Annapolis for a 
week, he found that it might be a very endur- 
able thing to exist in Annapolis for a year. 
The air was different in this new land. New 
thoughts and new occupations had come, after 
his illness, and he ended at last by making a 
very pleasant salute to the Fate which had 
cast his lines in these places, and determined 
to take the goods which the gods and Miriam 
Vawse provided (at moderate cost), and re- 
main in the little city till discontent again 
knocked upon his door. Certainly he was 
not lonely. Through Dr. Carroll and Vincent 
Trevor he had made acquaintance with every 
gentleman, young or old, in the town. They 
received him extremely well, though, it must 
be confessed, some of them balked at his title. 
“Bah! Every Frencher’s a count!” he had 
heard Mr. Chase cry out one morning at the 
market, and thereafter he requested to be 
presented simply as M. de Mailly, to what men 
he chanced to meet. Through the influence 
of Sir Charles he had been given the freedom 
of the coffee-house, which was really the gen- 
tlemen’s club; and he was asked to the last 
Assembly of the season, which had taken place 
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just before the departure of the commis- 
sioners, and which he did not attend. 

Upon an afternoon in the first week of 
July, Charles Fairfield, wofully bored with 
the weather and the lack of something to do, 
rode into town at an early hour with intent 
to amuse himself at any cost, and a pruri- 
ency toward a stiff sangaree as the beginning 
of matters. The second want drove him down 
Church Street to the coffee-house. On ar- 
riving at the Jockey Club room he found its 
only occupant to be George Rockwell. The 
Queen’s clergyman greeted him with great 
urbanity. How well would Rockwell have 
loved his brethren had all of them been 
knights, and the eldest sons of wealthy fami- 
lies! The sangaree was quickly forth-coming. 
He drank with Sir Charles, and Sir Charles 
drank with him, and they drank together, till 
the weather was of less importance and spirit 
acted upon spirit with delightful effect. 
Then it was that the divine opened a more 
intimate conversation. 

“ Charles—my dear Sir Charles—were you 
aware—ah—of the fact that it is my hope and 
my intention, my intention, sir, to have the 
honor, at some day not far distant, of becom- 
ing, when two events shall have taken place, 
your—ah—brother-in-law, as it were?” 

“What the— Oh yes! Ha! ha! ha! Oh, 
You’re after Lucy. .To be sure, I rec- 
ollect. Luey! Well, George, I wish you well 
—you know that. But she won’t have you.” 

“Won’t have me? Um! Madam Trevor 
has all but promised her.” 

“The more fool Madam Trevor—oh, I beg 
pardon. No offence, sir. But, as I hear, the 
affections of the lady in question are already 
engaged.” 

“Engaged?” The rector looked startled 
for an instant. Then he recovered himself. 
“You have reference, I presume, to that Puri- 
tan psalm-singer, John Whitney. Oh, Ill 
engage to cure the pretty child of him! She 
is coy with me now; excuses herself when I 
call, has vapors when her mother insists, re- 
fuses to permit me to salute her hand. But 
I have no fear, Sir Charles. Consider my 
position. I shall get her, have no fear.” 


yes! 


“Still, I have observed that she attends 
your rival’s church,” remarked Sir Charles, 
maliciously. 

The rector emptied a glass. 
but help me there,” he said. 

“T help you! 
George ? 


“Tf you'd 


Dammy, what can I do, 
9”? 
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“Since Benedict Calvert left the city ’tis 
Mistress Virginia, your future wife, who 
takes her sister to the Puritan meetings. 
Now, Fairfield, if you—if you would be so 
monstrous obliging as to speak a word to 
your young lady in—ah—my favor, I’d be 
forever beholden to you.” 

Sir Charles laughed unpleasantly. “ Lord, 
Master Rockwell, d’ye think I’m married yet ? 
What possible right have I to address my 
cousin on any subject but—the one I most 
avoid with her?” 

“The one you most avoid? And what, pray, 
is that?” 

“The tender matter of love, George. Love 
and Virginia are—well—strangers in my 
heart.” ; 

“Good Heavens! Are you not, then, to 
wed the lady?’ 

“Dammy, my good fellow, I don’t know! 
I would to Heaven I did know—the state of 
another person’s affections.” 

“Another! Oho! Aha! Another — truly 
this is gallantry! In my ear, I beg, whisper 
the name.” 

“The name? There’s only one woman’s 
name in the world!” cried Sir Charles, dra- 
matically, a little overbalanced with the san- 
garee. “Deborah! Deborah! Deborah! ’Tis 
she, the fairest petticoat in the colony! D’ye 
hear ?” . 

“T’ve heard that she was dangerous,” re- 
sponded Rockwell, chuckling with interest. 
“ But is it true—is it possible, Charlie—that 
you are bewitched enough by this young 
—hum—Pomona—by this young Pomona, to 
be indifferent to the more glittering charms 
of Miss Trevor?” 

Sir Charles sat him down in a chair and 
sighed. It was a true love-sigh, such as there 
could be no mistaking in those days. “I love 
her to distraction,” was his inadequate ob- 
servation. 

“Now I wonder,” reflected the rector, 
aloud, “I wonder if, in such case, distraction 
and marriage are terms synonymous?’ He 
lifted his head, scratched his large neck deli- 
eately with his finger-nail, and regarded the 
young man from that height with humorous 
serenity. 

“Devil take me! how can I, George? 
They expect me to take the other—Virginia. 
And there’s the dower—and my aunt’s favor 
—and my own dependence—and egad! 1 
don’t know!” i 
“Then you won’t marry her, eh?” 
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Fairfield grew a little red. “I must.” Be- 
fore he had a chance to say more, a servant ot 
the house opened the door. 

“ Beg pardon, sirs, but young Mr. Carroll 
and Mr.—the Frencher, are below, and not 
being regulars—” 

“Yes, yes, show them up at once,” cried 
the Lieutenant, with relief in his tone. 

The servant disappeared, and George Rock- 
well turned upon his heel. He was not a lit- 
tle irritated at the result of the foregoing 
conversation, and he remained silent till quick 
steps sounded on the stairs outside, the door 
reopened vigorously, and young Charles, with 
de Mailly at his shoulder, gayly entered the 
room, bringing with them a new atmos- 
phere. 

“ Good-day, Fairfield! Good-day, Mr. Rock- 
well! Faith, you both look wofully! Is the 
sangaree ill made?” 

The boy was in a gale of spirits and ran 
about the room tasting of the liquor, looking 
down out of the window, and laughing at 
the three others. Claude saluted the gen- 
tlemen more quietly, observing to Sir 
Charles: 

“T perceive that we have interrupted you. 
I crave pardon. I sent the man to see if you 
were disengaged.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur. I assure 
you in my turn that your’ arrival could not 
have been more agreeable. Confound it! 
Charles, have you a megrim or a phrensy? 
Where have you been, sir?” 

“To a cock-fight in the Prince George 
Street pit. You should have been with us. 
Captain Jordan’s bird against Jack Marshe’s. 
Jack’s died. The secretary will be in a rage. 
I won three pounds, though.” 

“You see, it was the first I had witnessed,” 
explained de Mailly. 

“Devil take me! why didn’t you hunt me 
out, Charles? I’ve been eternally bored for a 
week. You lost to him, de Mailly?”’ 

Claude nodded. “ As he said, a small bet 
—seventy-five francs.” 

Fairfield looked at him curiously. Three 
pounds did not seem to him small for a cock- 
pit wager; but he would not have voiced this 
idea to the foreigner for double the amount. 
He turned again to young Charles. 

“Odds my life! Charlie, you’ve been 


drinking. What’s it mean? Where’s your 
tutor ?” 
Carroll laughed joyously. “Shooting 


plover in the west marsh with father. I’ve 
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a holiday, and de Mailly is making it with 
me.” 

Rockwell frowned rather ill-humoredly, as 
though a preachment lay upon his tongue, arid 
Sir Charles was about to speak again, when, 
from below, came the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs, and a little chorus of voices, while 
Carroll cried from the window: “ Vincent 
Trevor, William Paca, and Carleton Jen- 
nings! They’ve stopped here.” 

“ Ah—they’ll be up presently. Rockwell, 
will you risk another tankard? They'll have 
apple brandy and Madeira.” 

The rector shrugged, vouchsafing no ac- 
tive consent, and after a moment or two the 
three young gentlemen clattered into the 
noom. There was a chorus of greeting, and 
Trevor introduced young Paca to Claude, 
who had not seen him before. Jennings flung 
himself into a chair, flicking the dust from 
his coat sleeves with a riding-crop. Paca sat 
upon the long table; and Vincent, after draw- 
ing off his gloves and flinging them, with his 
hat and whip, upon a chair, went to the door 
and called lustily for a decanter of Madeira 
with glasses. 

“I ordered a sangaree when we were down,” 
observed Jennings to Paca. “ Trevor’s thirst 
is aristocratic, but too small.” 

“And we'll all drink with you both,” put 
in Fairfield, with sociable impudence, while 
Rockwell smiled approval. 

“And now for the affair in hand,” pur- 
sued Jennings, when the party was seated. 
“We've » race in prospect, Fairfield, that 
will take four months’ pay to back.” 

“ Eh!—what’s that? I back the winning 
side, of course.” 

Trevor laughed. 
you desert me?” 

“Egad, Vin, you’re never going to take 
to racing! You’ve no stables.” 

“ Castor needs none.” 

“Oastor! Oh! By my life! Vincent, he 
might do. Vastly fine points, gentlemen. 
Rough-bred; but where you’d find a better—” 

“ He’s pledged already, then,” observed Jen- 
nings to Paca, smiling. 

“Why, who will you run against, sir?” ask- 
ed Rockwell, interested despite his ill-humor; 
for of all things he loved the turf. 

“ Paca’s filly, Doris. She’s young for my 
two-year-old; but Will is to enter her for the 
fall cup, and wants to give her practice.” 

“Pretty beast, Doris. I stake on her, I 


think. Are the dates fixed?” 


“ Nay, then, Charlie, will 
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“No, deuce take it, there’s the bother. 
Trevor has no jockey. Castor will carry 
weight, and there’s not a rider in town over 
four stone. Five would ride him; hardly 
less, eh, Vincen.?” queried Paca, aud Trevor 
nodded. 

There was a short pause, in the midst of 
which a servant with the wine and sangaree 
appeared. The room drank with Trevor, and 
two or three afterwards turned to the pewter 
mugs which held the planter’s favorite bev- 
erage. Claud> had been listening intently to 
the talk concerning the race, and, his ear 
being well accustomed to the Colonial ac- 
cent, he had gathered the gist of all that was 
said. 

“My man, Tom Cree, might know of some 
fellow who would do for you, Vincent. I 
think you could trust him if you cared to look 
about in that way,” suggested Paca, after 
some hesitation. 

Vincent bowed. “ Certainly I'd trust your 
man, Will. But I’ve some objections to that 
course. I’ve no intention of starting stables. 
I run Castor merely to try your Doris, and 
test my own animal. I don’t want to be 
known as deeply interested in the turf. Get 
a professional rider fastened to you even by 
one race, and—poof! You all know what it 
means.” 

The group nodded. Vincent Trevor was a 
man highly respected by all of them. He was 
quiet, silent, of excellent judgment, a little 
given to over-Toryism, no prig, but holding 
fast to strong principles. His friends knew 
his manner of life, and never expected him 
to step beyond its bounds. In the present 
ease they all perceived his position, and the 
silence was rather dubious, till Claude de 
Mailly most unexpectedly broke it. 

“ This race—it would not be in public?” he 
asked. 

“Oh no. 
Charles. 

“Tt would be—on a track, or through the 
country, 4 P Anglais?’ 

“Oh, track, of course—not a steeple-chase, 
eh, Trevor?” queried Jennings, and Vincent 
nodded, looking to de Mailly for more. 

“And the leagues—miles, I mean—how 
many ?” 

“Track’s a mile and a quarter. 
be twice round ?”’ 

“Castor will hold twice, but would you 
try Doris so?’ 

“Tut, tut, Vincent! 


Certainly not,” responded Sir 


Shall it 


Doris isn’t china. 
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She’ll not break so vastly easy. Egad! we'll 
make it three rounds if you like!” 

Vincent smiled. “I did not mean to of- 
fend you, Will,” he said. 

Paca began an apology at once when Claude 
interrupted, “If you would permit me, Mr. 
Trevor, I will ride your horse for you.” 

The five men and Charles Carroll sat per- 
fectly still and stared. De Mailly, behold- 
ing their amazement and not understanding 
it, burst into an infectious laugh, at which 
Sir Charles immediately caught. 

“A fine joke, dammy, an excellent joke!” 
he cried. 

Claude stopped his laughter at once. “ In- 
deed, gentlemen, it was not a jest. I was 
quite in earnest, I beg you to believe,” he 
declared. 

“Pray, sir, then why did you laugh? I 
see nothing to laugh at in so serious a mat- 
ter,” remarked Rockwell, with an air of in- 
jured dignity. 

“°Twas my fault, parson,” retorted Fair- 
field, still smiling; for his humor, though 
English, was still not yet of the Colonial 
type. 

“Then you really make a serious offer 
to ride Castor in the race?” demanded young 
Carroll, curicusly. 

“T offer. It is for Mr. Trevor to refuse 
me if he wishes.” 

“Tis not that, monsieur, but you see—’tis 
vastly strange form for a gentleman to ride 
a track against a jockey. To be plain, M. 
de Mailly, since you are a stranger to our 
customs—none of us would do such a 
thing.” 

Claude smiled and shrugged. “ Thank you, 
sir. I was aware of the English custom in 
this case. But I am here to amuse myself. 
I make you an offer, sir. Examine my weight 
and my build, and try my riding before you 
refuse it.” 

He stood up for the small group to judge 
his weight, and this they proceeded to do 
with calm assurance and unsparing obser- 
vation. 

“Not much over five stone, I stake my 
oath!” remarked Jennings, measuring the 
slender figure with his eye. 

“ A shade over. Might train a little,” com- 
mented Paca. 

“Not much strength,” whispered Fair- 
field, dubiously, to Vincent. 

“T shall not be pulling the horse in after 
the first half-minute,” said Claude, quietly. 
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IN AN INSTANT HORSE AND RIDER HAD FLASHED OUT AT THE GATE, 
Drawn by Artuve IL. Kecier. 


“Can you ride?” grunted Rockwell. 

De Mailly flushed. “ There is a story that 
when M. de Voltaire was in London he was 
asked by a lady if he had ever tried writing 
verses when he was in love, as was the cus- 
tom among English gentlemen.” 


“ Well—what then?” retorted the reverend, 
irritably. 

Claude turned and stared at him, with 
such a mixture of scorn and laughter in his 
eyes that Trevor hastily broke in: 

“Of course M. de Mailly rides, and, no 
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doubt, excellently. But perhaps it might not 
be amiss if he would come out to the planta- 
tion in the morning to try my horse. And if 
you'll all be there to-morrow by—eleven 
o’clock we'll examine Castor and give him 
a mount in my paddock to—” 

“To see whether my riding is fit for such 
a speed,” added the proposed jockey, with a 
mixture of hurt vanity and sarcastic pride. 
He was beginning to regret rather bitterly 
his impulsive and wholly generous offer. In 
time he might become accustomed to English 
manners. Just now they hurt him more than 
he would have confessed. His whole early 
life had been one which had fostered his nat- 
ural buoyant impulsiveness of spirit, and had 
made him young beyond his years. It had 
been called his “ pose.” But that pose, which 
was more than half nature, was a singularly 
unfortunate thing for a man thrown upon the 
world, in a strange country, among new man- 
ners, through which he must find his way. 
And. just now, while the Englishmen con- 
cluded various arrangements for their plan, 
he was struggling with his temper, and only 
won his battle when Trevor and Rockwell 
finally rose to depart. Vincent was returning 
to the plantation, and the clergyman, with 
Lucy in his mind, purposed joining him. 

“Coming, Charles?” asked his cousin. 

Fairfield hesitated. The plantation held 
out no special inducement to him. His 
blood had been heated, and he was eager for 
some excitement after a long period of in- 
ertia. “TI think not, Vincent, since you 
have company. If Jennings, here, cannot put 
me up for the night I'll go up to Mrs. Mir- 
iam’s, or to Reyniold’s.” 

“T’ll ride with you, Trevor. I can cross 
the river at King’s Ferry. My people will 
expect me to-night. Our town house is shut.” 

“Very well. I leave you, then, Charles. 
You'll ride out in the morning with M. de 
Mailly and Carleton.” 

“Ay, and me, too,” called young Carroll 
after him. “T’ll see Castor rode with the 
rest of you, and, egad! I'll go to the race!” 

“We shall be delighted, Charles,” replied 
Vincent, as he left the room. 

“Until to-morrow, then. Good-day, sir,” 
said Paca, bowing with courtly politeness to 
Claude, who liked him thenceforth. 

The four who remained in the Jockey Club 
room sat silent together for some moments 
after they had been left alone. Then Claude, 
looking at young Charles, rose. 
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“Come, Mr. Carroll, since we are making 
your holiday together, let us go and finish 
it with a supper at my inn. You will for- 
give me, messieurs”—he turned to Sir 
Charles and Jennings—“ you will forgive me 
that I do not propose a party of four. After 
the excitement of the cock-fight this after- 
noon, and my ride for to-morrow, we will 
make our evening quiet. You might perhaps 
be—how do you say—ennuyé—by it. Where 
shall we join you to-morrow?” 

“ Be at the Blue Balls with your beasts at 
ten in the morning and we'll ride out to- 
gether,” Fairfield said. 


At a quarter to eleven o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning a party of three drew rein at the 
portico of the Trevor house. Young Carroll’s 
holiday was over, and, despite his words to 
Vincent, he was to-day under St. Quentin’s 
pleasant sway. Fairfield and Jennings bore 
visible traces of their manner of spending the 
previous night; but Claude’s eyes were as 
bright as a bird’s, his hand was steady on the 
bridle, and his nerves had been toned for the 
coming trial by a sound night’s rest. A group 
consisting of Vincent, the four ladies of his 
household, Will Paca, and George Rockwell, 
who, to Lucy’s dismay, had stopped overnight 
with his host, greeted the new-comers mer- 
rily from the portico. When they had dis- 
mounted and a black had taken their horses. 
the whole party preceeded leisurely to the rear 
of the house, past the small barn, the quar- 
ters, and the tobacco-houses, to the long, nar- 
row stables where the many horses for work 
or pleasure were kept. In front of these 
stables was a four-acre paddock, fenced off 
from the general grounds, and only to be 
entered through a wide gate to the south. 
Two hundred yards behind this paddock the 
tobacco-fields began, and the first of them 
was bounded by a broad ditch full of water 
to be used for irrigation in dry seasons. 

As the group passed the slave quarters 
Thompson, the overseer, came towards them 
with the key to the stables. And while Tre- 
vor, Paca, and Claude went with him round 
to the stalls, the rest entered the field itself 
to wait. The ladies, all of them more or less 
curious to watch this test of de Mailly’s horse- 
manship, stood still in the open gateway, ner- 
vous less the horse should come too near. 
In the interval of waiting Rockwell was de- 
voting himself to Lucy, who received his at- 
tentions with a coldness all but rude; young 
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Jennings talked with Virginia and her mo- 
ther, who stood a little to one side; and Fair- 
field seized the opportunity of conversing in 
a low tone with Deborah, who, all in yellow 
and blue, was as pretty as the morning itself. 
She stood leaning close against the fence, all 
ears for Sir Charles, but not turning her eyes 
from the still closed door of the stable, re- 
sponding now and then, half absently, to the 
very personal remarks of her cavalier. She 
did not perceive a sudden, slow rustle at her 
side, along the very ruffle of her dress, but 
suddenly the Lieutenant darted forward. 

“Good God, Deborah! Move—” 

“ What is it?” she cried, startled. 

He was peering along the grass in front 
of them. “I'd stake my oath—'twas a water 
moccasin,” he muttered, half to himself. 

The girl lifted ner petticoats with both 
hands and shrank close to him. “A water 
moccasin! Surely not here—” She stared 
nervously at the turf, but saw nothing. The 
snake, if there had been one, was gone. 

“ Nay—'tisn’t there. Don’t be frightened. 
It was a fancy,” he rejoined, suspicious of his 
own eyes. 

Deborah might have said more or retreated 
to Madam Trevor, but for the fact that at 
this moment the stable doors slid open and 
Castor, with de Mailly on his back, trotted 
into the field. Will Paca and Vincent fol- 
lowed him on foot, and made their way over 
to the party in the gateway. 

Castor, the first-born of twin foals, and 
the one who had all the strength and beauty 
alike of the two, was an enormous jet-black 
animal, seventeen hands high, with a long, 
swinging step and three paces got from no 
blooded ancestors, but merely one of those 
accidents sometimes permitted by the gods. 
He was an animal fiery enough of temper, 
and particular about his riders. Vincent 
Trevor, indeed, had been dubious about the 
Frenchman’s even being able to mount him; 
but as Claude swung into the saddle and 
took the reins from the shining black neck, 
all doubts were forgotten. Castor turned 
his head, glanced at the man who sat him 
so easily, and neighed with satisfaction. As 
they trotted together into the paddock, 
Claude rode in the French fashion, as 
though he were part of the horse, never ris- 
ing in the saddle. 

“ Egad! he knows how!” observed Rockwell 
to Madam Trevor, as Castor came round the 
field toward them. 
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“TIT vow I’ve seen nothing so pretty,” as- 
sented that lady, good-humoredly. “Eh, 
Lucy ?”’ 

“TI much prefer the English fashion,” re- 
torted Lucy, irritably. 

“How d’ye like him, Vincent?” asked his 
cousin, as the horse broke into a canter. 

“Very well.” 

“The fellow knows his business, I think,” 
observed Will Paca, dryly. 

“His business! You don’t 
Trevor raised his brows. 

Paca shrugged. 

“T protest, Will!” cried Charles Fairfield, 
warmly. “The man is a gentleman. I 
stake my oath on it. I’ve played with him, 
and I know.” , 

“Oh—I ask pardon. I did not know your 
acquaintance was intimate,” rejoined the 
other at once, with a proper manner, and 
Fairfield was satisfied. At the same time 


think—!” 


he felt a light touch on his arm, and, turn- 
ing, he’ found Deborah looking at him with 
a light in her eyes. 

“T’m so glad you said it,” she whispered. 
“ He is a gentleman.” 

But while Fairfield carried her hand to 
his lips, he felt, in some way, that her speech 


had. not brought him 
sure. 

Meantime Claude, who had lost all con- 
sciousness of an audience in his joy at be- 
ing again upen the back of a fine animal, 
was increasing the pace of his steed. The 
long, light steps multiplied in number, the 
black hoofs flew faster yet, till the on- 
lookers marvelled at the ease of the tremen- 
dous speed, and Will Paca shook his head as 
he thought of his Doris and her rider. 

“T’ll give you three lengths’ start on the 
track, Will,” cried Trevor, as de Mailly flew 
by for the fourth time, never moving a 
hair’s-breadth in the saddle. 

“ Egad! he'll need it,” put in Sir Charles. 

Deborah, her cheeks slightly flushed, 
moved to one side where she could watch 
without interruption. She saw Claude pass 
the stable and reach the far corner of the 
paddock. There something happened. A 
thing which looked, at the distance, like a 
black thread, shot suddenly up from the 
ground and struck at Castor’s legs as he 
passed. The horse gave a quick, terrified 
plunge, which made de Mailly reel in the 
saddle, and then the animal, maddened with 
fear, started forward like a whirlwind. He 


unmitigated plea- 
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had reared completely about, and was run- 
ning frantically toward the open gateway. 
At the beginning there had been a slight 
scream from Lucy, and now the men, their 
faces very pale, pulled the women quickly 
away from the opening. Deborah moved 
of her own accord, her eyes fixed fast on the 
horse, for she had seen what started his 
flight. In an instant horse and rider had 
flashed, cometlike, out at the gate, and, as 
they passed, Deborah knew that de Mailly 
had looked at her, and she had seen some- 
thing very like a smile cross his set lips. 
Beyond the gate the horse veered again and 
made toward the south, in the direction of 
the tobacco-fields. 

Claude saw with relief that he had an 
apparently unobstructed space before him. 
It was all that he could do now to keep him- 
self on the horse, who no longer kept an 
even gait, but varied his gallop with leaps 
and plunges caused by pain. He was ut- 
terly beyond all control. Claude lay over 
on his back, both hands twisted in the long 
mane, his eyes half closed, breathing with 
some difficulty, but quite sure of himself 
so long as his way was clear. Suddenly, 
however, as he caught a glimpse of the fields 
beyond, his heart rose into his throat, and 
then sank again with a sensation which 
made him dizzy. A hundred yards ahead 
was a twelve-foot ditch of water, which no 
living horse could clear. If Castor saw 
it and had still sense of his own, he 
might turn off. If not, the horse was lost, 
and Claude himself must take desperate 
chances. Many things flashed through his 
mind in the ensuing seconds. Most vividly 
of all the figure of Deborah, as he had seen 
her a moment before, stood out before him. 
Then for one more instant his mind was 


a white blank. They were ten yards from 
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the stream now, and the horse was moving 
straight on. Mechanically Claude took his 
left foot from the stirrup and swung it over 
Castor’s back. For one frightful instant he 
lay full along the animal. Then, not very 
much aware of what he was doing, he had 
let himself over the side, felt solid ground 
whirl under his feet, and knew that all was 
well with him. A moment later he vaguely 
heard the heavy splash and the humanlike 
scream that told of the good animal’s death. 
Not very long after that he was looking into 
Vineent’s face, and, as a brandy-flask was 
held out to him, he murmured with as much 
feeling as he was capable of just then: 

“Monsieur, I shall never be able to ex- 
press to you my regret. I have not an idea 
how it occurred. Believe me—” 

But Vincent was actually laughing as he 
replied: “My dear sir, when a poisonous 
snake sends its fangs into your horse’s leg, 
its rider need offer no excuse for being run 
away with. And, ’pon my soul, for the sake 
of knowing how to ride as you have done 
I'd sacrifice every beast that ever was stalled 
on this place. Eh, Charlie?” 

And from behind eame Fairfield’s voice 
crying heartily, “Egad, when I am released 
from the colonies, [ll go and live in a 
French training-school till I do learn!” 

It was an hour later and the excitement 
was over, when the Reverend George Rock- 
well ventured to address Will Paca on the 
same subject, “To tell the truth, my dear 
sir, I confess that I believe there must have 
been some truth in your suggestion in the 
field that our—French friend knew more 
than a gentleman does of horses.” 

Paca turned slowly about and looked at 
him. There was no answer made in words; 
but at times looks express untold things. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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For weeks they had marched by day, and pitched their 

tents by night, beneath the deep blue Tuscan skies, amid 
the languorous beauty of the spring-time; through villages and 
bamlets, through vineyards trailing their lavish vines on sunny, 
sloping hill-sides, through olive-groves of sombre green. 

The peaceful cattle grazed upon the hills in the slumberous 
country; the Apennines loomed purple in the distance; and be- 
yond, upon her seven hills, stood Rome. 

Casques and bucklers, greaves and lances glistened in the 
light, and shining coats of mail clinked, clinked, like to the 
sound of hail-stones upon rock. 

With the army was a woman. The heavy chains of her 
captivity might have been but golden wristlets, she wore them 
with so proud an ease. There was satisfaction in the eyes of 
the legions when they looked upon her. She was the queen of 
some small provinee, too small to be of moment, save that it 
had held itself with dignity of greater, and made the re- 
sistance of its fierce and warlike band a triumph of its conquest. 

She, the leader, had infused her followers by her strange 
beauty and indomitable will. Even as a girl, when, in scanty 
garments of skins, she had climbed the heights, her subjects, 
watching her, had said, “ She has something of the gods within 
her veins.” Her undaunted fearlessness, the power of the small 
band she led, made her a captive worthy of the Roman arms, 
albeit her estate was petty. But, were she not a tribute to their 
prowess, men are men, and senses hold their sway, and marches 
were not often tempered by such beauty as she bore. Taller 
than those who guarded her, she walked as though she saw them 
not. Her skin, as smooth as polished marble, was as white as 
wool; her lips were searlet as the passion-flower that grows in 
the fragrant south; her form was sinuous with grace; her eyes 
were as turbulent waters, dark and dangerous; stern Romans 
as they were, the guards who put the chains upon her wrists 
had lowered theirs before them. 

In brooding silence, speaking seldom, but with unspoken 
protest in her every step, she was borne on toward Rome. There 
was but one outward act which showed her fierce disdain: when 
tents were pitched, hers was beside the general’s, in the place 
of honor. Each night she paused before she entered, lifted her 
head, and smiled scornfully at the pennon waving from above. 
Standing for a moment, she repeated, mockingly, the letters— 
the proud stamp of Rome-—“S8. P. Q. R.” Then, with a bow of 
mock obeisance, she entered haughtily. What passed within 
her tent the gods alone could know. 


, [ army, homeward turned, was moving on to Rome. 


* From Lessons in Love. Copyright, 1900, by Harper & Brothers. 
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And yet, despite her loftiness, so seemingly unseeing, hey si- 
lent bearing, and her proud disdain, there was no motion of the 
conqueror—the general of the army—no order given, no action 
done, within the compass of her vision, which she did not note. 
To her, so used to giant men, this man had been a marvel 
from the first. The classic head, with close-cropped curls and 
close-trimmed beard; the slight, short figure, more delicate and 
fine than any she had seen, had startled and aroused her into 
wondering. This man a conqueror—whom any subject of her 
own so far o’ertopped? And when, with stormy rage, she 
waited insult and possessive force, and found, instead, a 
courteous grace, a recognition of her womanhood, the won- 
der warred with something in her heart as strange to her as 
bondage. 

Ofttimes he paused and spoke with her; she looked into his 
eyes, which held her own, and then it was as though a restive 
horce had felt a lash. They held—those clear, keen eyes—ad- 
miration, reverence, albeit firm command. 

Admiration she had often seen, but reverence was strange in 
eyes of man for woman; and command had never fronted her 
in anywise before. He bore himself with strong reserve; and 
she, who answered not centurion nor soldier, felt, though she 
knew it not herself, a keen pang of regret he did not give her 
opportunities more frequent to defy him. Once he approached 
and asked her if there was aught that he could do to make the 
long march easier. 

“ Release me!” 

“Nay, that I cannot do. I must render unto Cesar that 
which is his. I conquered you for Cesar.” 

“ Take off these chains!” 

“Yea, even so I hope to do as my reward. But though you 
walk in chains, ’tis you are conqueror. The sole reward that I 
shall ask for battles won is your most priceless self.” 

“The royal wed but those of royal blood,” she answered, 
haughtily. 

He stood before her silent, and again she spoke, 

“ Release me!” 

“Would to the gods I might. Fear not; it is not far to 
Rome,” he answered her. 
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The captive lay within her tent, searching the darkness 
with wide-open eyes. Suddenly she was aware of an unwonted 
silence. She listened, wondered, and then knew she missed 
the measured pacing of the guards. The matchless discipline 
of those stern legions had in no minutest point escaped her; 
and now the silence filled her with a prescient sense of some- 
thing near at hand. And, behold! she saw a figure stand within 
the folding of her tent; and then, a voice, 

“ Wouldst thou be free?” 

Free! The blood leaped fiercely in her veins with quickened 
glow. 
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It was the voice of a centurion, whose eyes for many days 
had followed her with mingled worship and desire. 
“Nea, | would set you free, and go with you to your own 


people,” the centurion said, softly; “ there, with my hand and. 


skill to lead them, they may once more take up arms, defying 
Rome.” 

Drawing near, he bent and loosed her from her chains. She 
rose and drew her mantle round about her. 

“The guards?” she whispered. 

“They supped at my command to-night, right royally,” he 
said, “ and now they sleep.” 


Out from the sleeping camp they stole. 
ecstasy ! 


O gods! What 
Her being was aglow with joy of liberty; her feet 
were shod with wings; her heart turned spur. 

Swifter than arrow from the bow she flew through the deep- 
shadowed night; how hardly could the centurion keep pace 
with her! On and on, through lonely paths dense with dark 
midnight shadows, across vast open spaces lighted by a strug- 
gling moon, up lonely, brier-tangled hill-sides, and down mossy 
dells where sleeping violets grew; on and on, unstopping, un- 
pausing, unheeding aught, in a delirium of liberty. 

At last the moment came when nature must draw breath; 
and far enough from the great Roman camp for safety, they 
paused within a grove of olive-trees. 

“You are a traitor—you have betrayed your trust.” 

These were her first words spoken as they paused. 

“Yea, to set you free,” he answered, coming nearer; “ what 
is my trust, when measured with delights of love for you?” 

She looked upon him, and understood he was a craven before 
a ruthless master, that master who is lord of men—Desire. 

Her proud lips curled. 

“You are a slave,” she said. She scorned a slave; all slaves 
were but as dust beneath her feet. Sudden, like current of 
live. flame, swift through her veins and through her throbbing 
heart, ran memory of eyes that told of stern self-mastery. 
Coming now, they startled and surprised her thought. They 
held her; they subdued her; they were more controlling than 
the chains that had imprisoned her, for, mingled with their 
power, was a sweetness undefined. Ah! she must lave herself 
in memory a moment, without this craven creature, her con- 
fessed slave. 

“Tarry! I would withdraw awhile within this wood,” she 
said, “and rest, apart.” 

Reluctant, he withdrew to wait her pleasure. In an abandon 
of unfettered freedom she stretched her arms and lifted her 
eyes toward the silent sky; in her heart the new thought 
pierced, poignant, 

“T shall not see him more!” - 

She had walked in chains unvanguished; unmanacled and 
free, she knew that she was conquered. She did not under- 
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stand, she did not reason; she was a savage, but—she was a 
woman. In that moment she yielded up her will, as she had 
laid herself upon the altar of some deity. Her thought flew 
swiftly backward over all the march, and onward to the future. 
She saw, with prescient sense, the morning break; the general 
leave his tent at- dawn before the camp was moving. She 
heard him give his early orders to the guards. She trembled— 
she who had never trembled—at the look she could foresee with- 
in his eyes when he should be made acquainted with her flight. 
She heard the question put to him by Cesar, “ What wilt thou 
as reward?” and heard the answer, “ My reward has fled.” She 
saw some other woman coming forth with wiles to lure him. 
Ah! Wait! Some other woman! 

Now she was moved by a supreme resolve. 

With one glad leap she started on her backward way, and ran 
to bondage with swifter steps, if possible, than she had hur- 
ried to be free. She knew the way, for she had marked it 
with quick perception as she came—her habit since a child she 
sealed the heights where birds of prey had built their nests. 
Back, back, she fled, all thought, all purpose merged in the 
desire to gain the camp before the morning broke; she must 
be there before the dawn—the general rose at dawn and looked 
abroad. With quickening heart-beats she had heard, each 
morning as she lay within her tent, his voice in converse with 
his guards; for it had been her wont, of late, to wake at dawn— 
yea, to wake listening. 

The moon had paled, the morning star had risen; the birds 
were stirring in their nests: the far-off mountains were out- 
lining themselves against the sky. The breath of the night, 
chill with the coming dawn, struck cold upon’ her throbbing 
bosom as she ran. Her yellow hair was blown in riot curl from 
her long braids; her feet were bruised by stones. At last the 
camp! The guards still slept. Ah! merciful deities! There 
was the hush almost of death upon the way she trod; the tall 
white tent that held her captive heart was silent. 

And there she threw herself, outside its folded door, her 
prostrate figure overswept by loosened hair, her proud face 
buried in her crossed white arms. 

Listening, she lay—her savage soul a tumult of expectancy— 
and as she waited, lo! the crimson dawn flushed all the east, 
illumining the Apennines. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. M, COOPER FROM SKETCHES SENT FROM THE HAGUE 


Tue Haaue, February 25, 1901. 

EW people outside of Paris, except 
FE country dresamakers and journalists, 
know what a “ maison fermé” is in the 
dressmaking trade. Many journalists, rep- 
resenting papers from all over the world, have 
learned anew the full 
significance of the ex- 
pression during the 
preparation of the 
Dutch Queen’s trous- 
seau in the Rue de 
Rivoli by Madame 
Nicaud. A “maison 
fermé ” is a shop where 
gowns are made in se- 
cret and where it is 
about as easy to inter- 
view a queen’s dress- 
maker as it is to inter- 
view the queen herself. 

Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land is very patriotic 
and she wanted to con- 
ceal from her people 
the fact that she had 
resorted to Paris for 
her gowns. Thus, in 
making this royal 
trousseau, the precau- 
tions for secrecy were 
doubled, thus it’ hap- 
pens that every other 
Hollander you may 
meet will declare that 
each garment was 
made in the father- 
land, and thus it has 
happened that journal- 
ists have implored of 
Madame and unseru- 
pulous ones have offered bribes to the work- 
men, but all in vain. 

Some of the defeated journalists have ex- 
cellent imaginations and much talent in de- 
signing gowns. They went home and wrote 
columns about the trousseau, they drew wed- 

Vor. XXXITV.—45. 





Qures Wiartmina’s bridal cape of cloth of silver with 
chiffon scarf. 


ding gowns for the Queen which would 
have done credit to Madame Nicaud herself! 
Through a “friend at court” I was given 
the privilege of seeing some of the gowns, 
and this design of the wedding gown was 
made as it rested on the form of a model for 
the last critical judg- 
ment. It was as glis- 
tening, shimmering, 
and stately a_ bridal 
dress as any royal 
bride would want. The 
skirt had a wide front 
of tulle from the same 
piece as the wedding 
veil, and as the tulle 
fell in soft folds to the 
bottom, it showed an 
‘ exquisite embroidery 
of orange blossoms just 
below the knees and in 
four perpendicular 
lines to the hem. The 
foundation of cloth of 
silver gleamed through 
the tulle, but it came 
forth unveiled in the 
rest of the skirt. A 
wide embroidery of 
orange blossoms out- 
lined the side pieces, 
coming from the waist 
to the bottom, up 
again and around the 
V-shaped panels of 
tulle set in the cloth 
at the bottom. Then 
the eémbroidery was 
continued clear around 
the court train, three 
yards long. It was 
worked in brilliants and pearls for the petals, 
with the leaves of real silver thread. The 
National School of Applied Arts at The 
Hague embroidered the gown and it took 
many busy fingers many busy weeks. 
The bodice was décolleté and sleeveless, 
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The drapery of tulle over the silver cloth point of the bodice at the waist. Embroidered 
rested in scant folds against the shoulders orange blossoms sparkling with the brilliant 
and back, but it fell in graceful fulness over gems in their composition covered the front 
the bust. Almost all of the Queen’s décolle- and the wide revers on either side. As the 
té gowns have round necks, but this was figure was turned around, the back presented 
slightly pointed in keeping with the deep that severity of outline and absence of fulness 


YxeLLow ANP WHITr GAUZE BALL Gown over white silk ; floances edged with yellow 
ganze ribbon; panels of gold galloon embroidered with pearls. 





which is the fashionable 
Parisian back of the day. 
A multitude of folds were 
concealed at the waist to 
come out in the ample 
train. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s 
bridal cape was a vision 
of loveliness. It was sil- 
ver cloth lined with white 
satin and an over-lining 
of soft puffs of white 
chiffon. It was cut in one 
piece with a high Medi- 
cis collar and came half- 
way to the knees. A big 
bow of tulle, exactly like 
the wedding veil, was tied 
at the throat, with long 
ends reaching to the bot- 
tom. 

The Queen Mother’s 
wedding-day gown was as 
carefully planned by Wil- 
helmina as her own, and 
it was made in Paris with 
the trousseau. It was of 
white satin and velvet of 
a deep violet shade. On 
the skirt, the velvet 
formed a side drapery 
caught up twice by two 
large plumes in purple. 
The satin foundation 
thus disclosed showed a 
bold embroidery design of 
clusters of violets devel- 
oped with purple panne 
velvet appliqué and sil- 
ver. The train fell from 
the waist without a per- 
ceptible plait, but its mar- 
vellous cut gave it a wide 
sweep. It was two and a 
half yards long and lined 
with white satin. The 
velvet bodice was pointed 
at the waist, but its front 
of white satin fell from 
the shoulders in a round 
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Tar Queen's WHITE SATIN BALL GOwN with embroidery of apple blossoms; skirt cut in slashes, and mousseline de 
soie showing below. 
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line. Tiny bouquets of violets formed of vel- 
vet and silver on white satin decorated the 
rolling revers. 

Few people were to see this gown, however, 
for Queen Emma had a beautiful cape of 
purple velvet to match it which she kept on 
nearly all the time. It was made with a yoke 
in front of white satin which came sharply 
from the shoulders to a long point at the 
bottom. The yoke was outlined with a narrow 
row of purple ostrich tips and it was closely 
embroidered with the design in violets of the 
gown. The cape was very wide, with deep 
plaits from the middle of the back to the 
yoke in front, and the pointed effect at the 
bottom was emphasized by large scallops in 
the velvet on either side. The collar was 
low—for Queen Emma is stout and does not 
boast of a swanlike neck. It was trimmed 
with a feather edging and lined with white 
satin and violet chiffon, like the body of the 
eape. The Queen Mother had to match it a 
smal! toque of purple velvet and violets, al- 
though for the ceremony itself she wore a 
long point-lace veil. 

When Queen Wilhelmina opens the great 
ball to mark her royal entrance into Amster- 
dam, in March, she will wear a white satin 
gown brocaded in leaves and trimmed with 
the real Alencon lace which belonged to her 
mother and is a royal treasure. On the skirt, 
the lace is twenty inches wide and forms two 
flounces around the bottom which, at the left 
side in front, are caught up in a high bow 
with a branch of lilies. The broad green 
leaves, white petals, and yellow stamens are 
of velvet and show consummate skill in the 
milliner’s art. Most becoming to the young 
Queen are the lines of the drapery. The 
skirt is close-fitting around the top, while the 
beautiful lace is put on 
with enough fulness to 
make the lower part 
stand out well, increas- 
ing the look of slender- 
ness above. A flounce of 
white tulle under the 
bottom flounce of lace 
holds this out prettily, 


being pleated 
very full and dou- 
bled under to 
look thick. It 
runs around the 
skirt and peeps 


out as the drap- 
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ery goes up into a knot with the flowers. 
The bodice has the blouse effect in front 
developed in spangled silver tulle with a 
bolero of brocade edged with a narrow 
ruffle of the Alencon lace. Lace and 
brocade make a butterfly bow at the top of 
the corsage and there are fastened the stems 
of the lilies, whose leaves and flowers fall 
over the left shoulder. The back of the 












































Dowaerr Quvexn Exma's gown for the wedding; white eatin and deep violet velvet, em- 
broidered on satin with bunches of violets and silver. 
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Queen Wu.aetmina's Gown for the great ball at Amsterdam this month; white satin embroidered with leaves, and 
trimmed with real Alencon lace. 
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bodice and that of the skirt were made per- 
fectly plain. 

Among the other numerous evening gowns 
in the trousseau, Queen Wilhelmina has espe- 
cially approved of two. One in white satin 
has a knee flounce so heavily embroidered in 
apple blossoms as to conceal almost the white 
satin beneath. The skirt opens in three 
places at the bottom to show gored panels of 
white mull which reach from the top of the 
flounce to the hem. 
The flounce was cun- 
ningly fashioned to be- 
come a part of the train 


where the embroidery 
was heavier even than 
in front. The bodice 


was of the embroidered 
satin with a few folds 
in front of white tulle. 
The round neck of the 
décolleté was deco- 
rated with embroidered 
satin scallops. The 
bodice was sleeve- 
less like almost all 
of the evening gowns in 
the trousseau. 

The other one. of yel- 
low and white gauze, 
was made over white 
silk. Four wide 
flounces at the bottom 
were edged with narrow 
yellow ribbon of gauze, 
and from the waist four 
panels of gold galloon, 
laid over with embroid- 
ery of white pearls, 
graduated to a width 
of seven inches at 
the hem. The bodice 
showed the same effect 
with the embroidered gold galloon running 
on either side from waist to shoulder and 
there being turned to edge the décolleté. A 
flounce of yellow and white gauze also 
trimmed the neck, laid under the galloon. 
Another gown which will attract much at- 
tention is of mauve silk and trimmed with 
the beautiful Holland lace which was woven 
especially for it. The pattern is never to be 
duplicated, although an American millionaire 
has already offered a small fortune for a few 
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Queen Emma's cape of violet velvet with white satin 
embroidered yoke ; viviet chiffon facing in collar. 
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yards of it to be given to his daughter, the 
wife of an English nobleman. 

A splendid coat which will probably be worn 
for the public drive through Amsterdam is 
of soft green cloth with a wide collar of sable. 
It covers: the gown entirely, fitting close to 
the figure and sweeping in ample folds on 
the ground. A short bolero of darker green 
has a fantastic decoration of gold galloon 
and the coat is fastened with one big 
gold button at the 
side. 

The Queen is fond 
of riding, as every 
one knows, and al- 
though she has never 
eared for hunting, she 
expects to go in for it 
now, since her hus- 
band is such a keen 
sportsman. Among 
her tailored dresses is 
a hunting gown of 
green, cut with the 
utmost severity. An- 
other one of gray is 
so dark as to look al- 
most black and is said 
to be especially be- 
coming, for it dimin- 
ishes the effect of 
her weight—she is al- 
ready taking on the 
stoutness of her fam- 
ily. 

Other gowns there 
are for riding, driv- 
ing, dining, for every 
possible occasion in 
the honeymoon of a 
royal bride. Even more 
dear to the feminine 
heart, there are nu- 
merous soft and clinging negligees which are 
never seen except by intimates, who see a 
woman thus at her loveliest and best. 

Then each state gown has its own set of 
undergarments as exquisite and as carefully 
made as the gown itself. On her bridal day, 
the Queen was robed in soft white silk em- 
broidered in white and the petticoat for the 
wedding gown was of white taffeta accordion- 
plaited in the flounce which had many inser- 
tions of dainty Valenciennes lace. 




















spring and summer models, and they 
certainly are most fascinating in their 
dainty coloring and attractive trimmings. 
Perhaps there is not a great deal of novelty 
about them when compared with last year’s 


E ACH week brings now some of the new 


styles, but none the 
less they have an in- 
dividuality all their 
own that will be hard 
to resist, and in all 
probability even the 
most impecunious wo- 
man will find it im- 
perative to tuck a 
few wash gowns even 
into her most limited 
outfit. The materials 
of which the more ex- 
pensive gowns are 
composed are in them- 
selves quite beyond 
the reach of a limited 
pocket-book, but nev- 
er before were there 
so many cheap fab- 
rics that will make up 
perfectly well after 
the fashions of the 
year. Among these 
are undoubtedly some 
of last year’s designs, 
but there is no use in 
putting them aside on 
that account, for ev- 
ery color under the 
sun is fashionable, 
and it is certainly far 
better to invest in a 
good piece of material 
of last year’s shade 
than in a poor one of 
this year’s colorings. 

The foulard silks 
are simply entrancing 
in their beauty of col- 
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Litre soy's Froox of tan and plaid linen; lawn col- 
lar with lace squares. 


cring and design, and are to be had at a wide 
range of price. The white ground with the 
irregular figures in black and all colors are 
considered smart, while the colored grounds 
with white figures are also fashionable. 
There are large irregular designs and small 


set ones in pale tan 
with white designs in 
most exquisite pat- 
terns, while in new 
shades of blue and 
white are many that 
are absolutely new. 
There is a shade of 
prune that, used with 
white, was fashion- 
able in Paris last year, 
but it was not seen 
over here until lately, 
and can.now be had at 
only the larger shops. 
Never before were 
there so many red and 
white silks, and the 
red is, while vivid, so 
softened by the bro- 
ken designs of red and 
white or black all over 
it that few people will 
be able to resist it. 
These silks are to be 
trimmed with black 
or white laces, or with 
the bise or dust-color- 
ed lace—not the yel- 
low lace, which is too 
marked a_ contrast. 
The styles in which 
these are made up 
comprise always a 
skirt that fits close 
around the sides and 
back, but that inevi- 
tably has pleats and 
tucks, horizontal or 
diagonal. There is a 











Fook OF TURQUOISE-8I.UE CashMene With bands of black 
taffeta. 


band of embroidery or lace put on half-way 
down the skirt, forming a point directly in 
front, and half a yard below this again _ is 
another band, below which is a gathered 
flounce. Between the two bands of lace or 
embroidery the silk is tucked in diagonal or 
horizontal tucks, or even in a bayadere, the 
idea apparently being to make it in contrast 
to the rest of the skirt. Without exception 
these skirts are made up on a drop-skirt, for 
it will be quite impossible to line them satis- 
factorily ; and while it is much better, if pos- 
sible, to have a silk lining, the drop-skirt 
may be made of cambric or one of the new 
skirt linings as far down as the first band 
of embroidery: below that the ruffle or flounce 
must be of silk. The only way to do when 
silk is not used is not to cut away the mate- 
rial of the over-skirt under the lace, and then 
the flounce can be of cambric like the rest 
of the lining, in accordion-pleats. There 
must be worn underneath a petticoat that has 
a stiff flounce. 
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Silk gowns are most pleasant to wear, and 
rather economical, after all, if a low-priced 
silk be chosen. These cheaper ones, as a rule, 
are of last year’s patterns, but are exceeding- 
ly pretty for general wear. A silk gown of 
this sort should have no trimming but itself. 
The skirt should be in side-pleats or plain, 
and with straps of plain silk at regular in- 
tervals. The waist should blouse, in shirt- 
waist style, lined with a very thin lawn, the 
collar and tie to be of the silk, with the only 
ornament on the gown a pretty buckle and 
shirt studs. There is no gown made that is 
so serviceable as this, or that can do duty 
for so much hard wear, while with a bolero 
of lace it will look smart enough for church 
or afternoon. 

The woman who does not want to accumu- 
late a lot of gowns, whether from motives of 
economy or because she is going about a great 
deal and does not want to take a lot of lug- 
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Frock or cream Ovcor and mauve striped silk; sash. 
of mauve mouseeline. 























gage with her, will have a 
good opportunity this sum- 
mer to carry out her sen- 
sible theories, if to begin 
with she has two under- 
dresses well made and well 
fitted. To wear with all her 
thin wash gowns she must 
have an under-dress of silk 
if possible; if not of silk, of 
a very good lawn, and pref- 
erably of white. But it is 
better to put all one’s re- 
sources to getting a silk un- 
der-dress. There must be 
an under-waist cut low, but 
made exactly like a dress 
waist without sleeves, fitted 
and boned just as carefully 
as though it were a velvet 
waist, made quite long- 
waisted, and not too tight 
below the waist-line—a most 
hideous fault, and a very 
favorite one of dressmakers 
in these days, who think if 
they make a waist tight 
below the waist-line an ex- 
tra length is gained and the 
figure made to look smaller, 
instead of which the whole 
waist then pushes up out of 
place, and the lines are 
shortened. The skirt must 
not be quite so wide 
around the hips and back 
as a dress’. skirt, and 
thust fit quite close to the 
figure until well below the 
knees, and then there must 
be three or four well-shaped 
ruffles or one deep gathered 
flounce. With this founda- 
tion to start with, it is pos- 
sible to get along with very 
few gowns, and those few 
quite inexpensive ones. A 
muslin frock made without 
lining, if it cost only eight or ten cents a 
yard, looks well over such a foundation, 
while an expensive net gown also looks well. 
A smart model for a net gown, by-the-way, 
to wear over a white silk lining of this sort, 
is made with narrow stripes of satin rib- 
bon that are sewed close together at the 
belt, and gradually widen out at the foot, 
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Youne etat's srrert Gown of dark blue cheviot and gray cloth; shaped ruffles 
on skirt. 


where the ends of the ribbon are turn- 
ed under, forming a loop. A low-necked or 
a high-necked waist looks well over a fitted 
under-waist, and even a stout woman can 
wear an unlined muslin gown with such 
a waist underneath it. There are, of course, 
people who will say there is nothing new in 
this scheme, but, as a rule, there has not beer 
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Morwine cows of Japanese crepe in cream and mauve; double ruffle of mousse- 
line forming bolero effect. 


chiffon sashes or fancy ribbon sashes with 





fringed ends. A black silk 
gown was in former years 
considered necessary to ev- 
ery woman’s comfort and 
peace of mind; fortunately 
the fashion has returned 
again, and very much the 
same rule can be carried 
out as in the white lining. 
A skirt with a fitted top 
and very flaring flounce or 
flounces will serve to wear 
with the figured black nets 
without lining, the embroid- 
ered muslins or chiffons, 
while the waists can be 
worn under smart boleros 
with false fronts, or even 
with a cloth waist and a 
cloth overskirt. There is 
one word of wisdom that 
needs to be given out as re- 
gards all these (so to speak) 
makeshifts, and that is to 
count well the cost of your 
accessories before you buy 
too many of them. There 
is a very grave error that 
women who are clever with 
their needle are apt to fall 
into. The woman who can 
make her own clothes and 
trim her own hats finds the 
occupation a fascinating 
one, and the materials so 
surprisingly cheap that she 
accumulates a collection of 
hats and gowns far larger 
than she needs. It is wiser 
not to acquire so many, but 
to have fewer, and those 
few most carefully con- 
structed. 

Nuns’ veilings and thin 
baréges are to be had this 
year in a variety of new 
shades of tan, gray, and red. 
These materials are not ex- 


sufficient attention paid to having the under- pensive, are very satisfactory, and make ex- 
dress well fitted. ceedingly good summer gowns. They must 

Different belts and sashes also help to be tucked or pleated, according to the present 
make up a wardrobe at little expense. With style, but there is no necessity for trimming 
a black gown it is possible to ring the the skirts with anything but the tucks and 
changes for an indefinite length of time by pleats. The stitched bands have a phenom- 
having broad belts or narrow belts, colored enal lease of life, but the lease is pretty well 
run out, and now the satin folds are coming 

















THE WORLD 
in again, on cloth gowns 
for the spring and on these 
thinner materials. Poplin 
is a material that is intro- 
duced this season in such a 
perfection of coloring and 
weaves as to insure its pop- 
ularity. In the light colors 
it is exceedingly beautiful, 
and the different shades of 
white are most unusual. 
It is said that it is to take 
the place of the smooth 
cloths, and we have had 
smooth surfaces for so long 
that undoubtedly there 
must be some change; but 
it is a material which de- 
faces easily, although it 
wears well, and will be used 
for the time being, at all 
events, for the smarter af- 
ternoon gowns rather than 
for ordinary street wear. 


The liberty satins and 
liberty foulards have not 
by any means ousted the 
taffetas and stiffer silks, 
but it is to be the fash- 
ion to wear the plain 


colors in the stiffer silks, 
either absolutely plain or 
with a _ brocaded figure. 
Black is immensely fash- 
ionable enlivened with bro- 
ecaded ribbons of cloth of 
gold and lace and narrow 
pipings of white satin and 
black velvet ribbon com- 
bined. There are certain 
shades of purple and a 
pinkish mauve and a queer 
blue, a light tan and a gray, 
with a charming little plain 
taffeta with a sort of 
changeable silk effect which 
are very smart made up 
with machine-stitching of 
the same shade, and with lace introduced only 
into the waist. Pink, blue, and yellow silk 
gowns are to be worn most profusely trimmed 
with lace at the summer watering-places. 
This must not be understood as ousting from 
fashion the mousseline de soit and batiste 
gowns, with their exquisite lace medallions 
and lace flounces, however. 
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Gown oF wurre oLotu with mauve monsseline drawn smooth over the bolero and 
skirt, and fulled on the sleeves ; stitched white satin folds. 


One of the most useful fashions at present 
is the lace jacket or lace sleeves, both of which 
can be bought ready to wear, the sleeves to 
transform a ball gown to a dinner gown, and 
the unlined lace jacket to wear over a chiffon 
waist or a silk waist that has seen its best 
days. The sleeves are quite close-fitting, and 
have flaring cuffs, are long or elbow length. 
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BLAOK SILK, MOUSSFLINE, LAOR, AND ORGANDIE Costumes possible with the one foundation skirt and bodice of black silk. 
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Witte stLk UNDER-SKIRT AND walst, and designs showing combinations possible with this silk foundation and other materials, 
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Note.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together 
with full address, a street, city, and state legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. 


may be 


FANCY GINGHAM FROCK 

PRETTY and simple frock for a child 
A is made with wide, six-pointed collar, 

gathered waist, and gored and. gathered 
full skirt. The pattern for same includes 


one-half of back, one- 
half of front, one single- 
piece sleeve, one-half of 
rufie for same, one- 
half of skirt, one-half 
of collar, and one-half of 
belt. The pattern is 
notched to show distribu- 
tion of gathers, upper and 
lower edges of bodice and 
of skirt. Notches are also 
made at intervals in top 
of sleeve and of bodice to 
show position for placing 
sleeve in arm’s-eye, and at- 
taching the collar to the 
neck. 

The original garment 
was made of fine French 
gingham, pale pink and 
white striped, and com- 
bined with lawn beading, 
which ornamented the 
edges of neck and sleeves. 
The collar was finished 
with machine-stitching. 

Fancy gingham, ma- 
dras, plain or _ satin- 
striped, dimity, and fine 
lawn are the most suit- 
able materials of which 
to make this new pettern 
garment. It may be 


made with plain hems or elaborated with 
lawn embroideries or lace, and be worn with 
soft surah sash. It is a dainty model upon 
which to make the simple party dresses for 
early summer, and is of a style that will 


in form 
special patterns not shown in the pages 


¢ stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of 
this department, see advertisement pages, 


prove endurable as well as becoming to al- 





FANCY GINGHAM FROCK. 


Cat Paper Pattern No. 372. 


Price, 35 cents. 


most all growing girls. 

The garment closes in the back, where it 
should be fastened with fine pearl buttons. 
The collar is an excellent design to employ 


for adjustable collars of 
linen, piqué, or brown 
linen embroidered with 
white. 

To make this frock of 
nainsook for little girl of 
six years will require 3 
yards. Of gingham 24 
inches wide, 4 yards will 
be necessary. An allow- 
ance of one-half yard 
should be made for each 
larger size, and an equal 
reduction be made for 
smaller sizes. The pat- 
tern allows for a _ three- 
inch hem on all sizes. 


LINEN GOWN 


HE pattern garment, 

published for the first 
time, is a compromise be- 
tween the plain shirt- 
waist costume and the 
elaborately ruffled designs 
in which organdie and 
other thin fabrics are 
made. The new model is 
that of a belted blouse 
and ruffled skirt. The 
pattern for the blouse in- 
cludes one-half of back, 
one front, one-half of 


standing collar, one foundation sleeve, one 
upper and one lower sleeve, wristband, puff, 
perforated to show line for shirring, the 
trimming form shown in illustration, and 
one-half of waistband. 




















The skirt pattern contains one-half of front 
gore, one side and one back gore, one-half of 
waistband, and one-quarter of the deep ruf- 
fle. The last is perforated to show position 


for folding each tuck of each group. The 
material for the ruffle should be cut on the 
straight, and strictly according to the thread 
The skirt ex- 


if the gown be made of linen. 
tends only to top of 
ruffle, to which it may 
be joined by a simple 
machine-hem, under 
a narrow fold of 
goods, or band of 
beading-ribbon or em- 
broidery. 

Reference has been 
made in _ previous 
numbers of the fash- 
ionable _ cross - stitch 
embroidery now 80 
popular as a form of 
garniture for linen 
gowns. The present 
design is admirable 
for experiment in 
cross-stitch banded 
trimming, which may 
appear on straight col- 
lar and upper bodice 
bands, on belt, wrist- 
bands, and skirt-band. 
To effect this trim- 
ming, the portions 
mentioned should be 
cut out in grass linen, 
or in the regular 
heavy art linen. 

Any preferred de- 
sign may be copied, 
either of a suggested 
Greek key, or in stiff, 
conventional tracery 
of vines and flowers, 
such as might be car- 
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man must have a care to the counting of 
threads, in order to insure exact squares. 

The new model also may be made effectively 
by combining colored and checked linens, or 
several colors in one gown. For example, a 
gown of blue linen may have the banded trim- 
ming of checked linen (blue and white or yel- 
low and white) laid upon a wider band of 
black or searlet to 
show a narrow edge 
of the same. In the 
event of such novel 
combination of colors, 
the puff at the lower 
edge of the sleeve 
should be of black or 
scarlet wash silk, with 
cuff of checked linen 
over black or scarlet. 

The bodice pattern 
contains under and 
over sleeve, but where 
desired the lining may 
be omitted, and the 
foundation employed 
only for the support 
of the small puffs. 
A series of notches 
will be found upon 
the pattern of collar 
and the fitted band 
trimming, which, by 
matching correctly, 
will make the fitting 
of the latter a simple 
matter. 

The costume may 
be made of any of a 
large variety of ma- 
terials, simple or cost- 
ly. It is an excellent 
model for batiste, per- 
cale, or the finer ging- 
hams. The blouse in 
the front is not pro- 


ried out in_ cross- 5 i eee nounced, although 
stitch. Dull browns, Ont Heaee Sete OK ve. sufficiently long to 
blues, pinks, soft Price, 50 cents. allow for the curved 
browns, old yellows, belt. The back of 


with a touch of black now and then, which 
is most effective, are used. Crewel and linen 
floss with a thread of silk floss are the 
threads employed. Where plain linen is em- 
ployed as a basis for the embroidery, the 
bands should have a backing of crinoline. 
In embroidering im this style the needle-wo- 


the bodice is practically plain, but is slightly 
gathered in the centre of the back at the 
waist-line. 

The five-gore skirt is finished with inverted 
pleats in the centre of the back. The 
breadths do not extend to the foot, but cease 
where the ruffle joins. The depth of the latter 
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is twelve inches when finished. The uniform 
length of skirt when finished is forty-three 
inches. This skirt, like all of those included 
in our list, is made with but medium curve 
in front breadth, but 
where the extreme 
straight front is de- 
sired, the belt may be 
curved as low as in- 
dividual taste de- 
mands, without in 
any way marring 
the set of the skirt. 

The cost of the 
complete pattern of 
the new costume is 
50 cents; for that of 
skirt or bodice pur- 
chased separately, 25 
cents. To make the 
costume for person 
of medium size will 
require 9 yards of 
linen, percale, or 





BACK OF NO. 872. 


batiste 36 inches wide. 


SUMMER DRESSMAKING 


RDINARY shirt-waists may be diversi- 

fied in many simple ways. A favorite 
fancy at present is to edge the centre band 
with a full frilling an inch or more wide, and 
finished with a narrow hem or edging of lace. 
A simple shirt-waist design may be made 
elaborate by the introduction of insertion and 
tucks, set in straight, vertically or horizontal- 
ly. Sleeves are not trimmed except in the 
case of cuff-bands or hem-stitched flaps at 
wrist. 

Wash skirts are most often finished with 
several ruffles or a deep flounce, cut upon the 
straight and made very full. The usual 
length for the single deep flounce is twelve 
inches, and the width allowed is from 
two to.two and one-half times the width of 
the skirt. Bias ruffles are not used. Nar- 
row ruffles are finished with the merest edge 
at the top, and the uppermost one of a group 
only is provided with a small heading. 
Deep flounces are usually put on with con- 
cealed heading. The same rules apply for 
putting any kind of rufflings on skirts. 
They and the surface over which they are to 
be fitted should be measured off in quarters. 
Each quarter should then be gathered and 
carefully fitted into each quarter of the skirt. 

Care should be taken that no seam occurs 
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in the ruffle in the exact front of the skirt. 
Lawn ruffles that are gathered are improved 
by “stroking.” Deep embroidery ruffles 
should be similarly treated. 

Ribbon figures less upon the summer gowns 
than in several seasons, except it be of the 
very narrow variety that is used with bead- 
ing. Needle-worked bands are preferred to 
those of ribbon, and considerable variety is 
displayed in the way in which such ornamen- 
tation is distributed. Hand-work of this kind 
runs altogether to color. Wool threads are 
preferred to silk and work more quickly than 
the finer floss. Experiments are now making 
in embroidering on gold braids. These are 
employed in the form of front bands for flan- 
nel waists, belts, collars, and wristbands. The 
braid is first backed with crinoline and the 
embroidery stitches are taken through both 
materials. Done in Oriental mixtures of blue, 
green, dull red, and yellow wools, with a 
thread of silk here and there to provide an 
occasional glossy effect, the braids are very 
handsome trifles with which to trim or freshen 
up old bodices—and the work may be done by 
any one familiar with simple embroidery 
stitches. Hand-embroidery should be em- 
ployed wherever the home seamstress has time 
to bestow the neces- 
sary time to trimming 
her gown or bodice 
or shirt-waist, even 
though the scheme fol- 
lowed be no more than 
a tiny coral-stitch out- 
lining the centre band 
or the hem, for these 
slight trimmings give 
an individuality and 
daintiness to the gar- 
ment that are denied 
to the ordinary ma- 
chine-made articles. 

Thus far fewer 
fancy braids for strict- 
ly wash gowns have ap- 
peared than have been 
seen in former sea- 
sons. Laces, on the 
contrary, have never 
been so commonly seen 
and so generally combined with all sorts of 
fabrics. Especially are the waved entre- 
deux, varying in width from one inch to ten, 
in favor. They now appear arranged verti- 
eally upon foulard and organdie gowns. 
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recent tenth Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Reyolu- 
tion, which convened for a week at Washing- 


Tew chief thing accomplished at the 


ton, was the election 
of a successor to Mrs. 
Daniel Manning, 
whose term of office 
had expired by con- 
stitutional limit. The 
interest in the elec- 
tion was intensified 
because of a growing 
feeling on the part of 
many of the delegates 
that the periodical 
change of presidents- 
general has become 
too much a matter of 
control of the nation- 
al board. The letter 
of the constitution is 
adhered ‘to, but its 
spirit, it is claimed 
by many prominent 
Daughters from all 
parts of the country, 
is persistently and ex- 
asperatingly violated. 
A lively resistance to 
“ eut and dried slates ” 
was one of the causes 
of the excitement of 
the week, and was 
voiced in the nomi- 
nating speeches for 
the two candidates 
who represented * the 
opposing element. 
Miss Ellen M. Bat- 
cheller, State Regent 
of New Jersey, in pre- 


senting the name of Mrs. W. A. Roebling of 
Trenton, entered a strong protest against the Mrs. Fairbanks 
creation of “a clan of office-holders” with 
which it would appear that the society is 


Vor. XXXIV.—46. 
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MRS. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS. 
Newly elected President-General D, A. R. 


WELCH 


threatened, and Mrs. S. B. Morgan of Georgia, 
who nominated Mrs. Donald MeLean, of New 
York, urged among other things in behalf of 
her candidate that her election would mean, 


to paraphrase  Lin- 
coln’s famous remark, 
“a government of the 
people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 
Western Daughters 
are especially strong 
in opposition to this 
centralized power, the 
feeling in the Illinois 
delegation against the 
methods of the admin- 
istration in  control- 
ling offices being very 
pronounced. Every 
session was more than 
spirited, and none was 
free from factional an- 
tagonism that found 
expression on the 
slightest provocation. 
More than once the 
presiding officer lost 
all control of the 
meeting, which is 
hardly to be wondered 
at, considering the 
very stormy politics 
stirred up by the 
Daughters. The name 
of the successful 
candidate, Mrs. 
Charles W. Fairbanks 
of Indiana was pre- 
sented by Mrs. James 
Fowler of the same 
State. She received 
337 votes, against 208 


‘for Mrs. McLean, and 42 for Mrs. Roebling. 
makes a rather difficult 
entrance upon her term of office-holding, but 
it is fully expected by the conservatives in all 
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the parties of the society that she will do 
much towafds smoothing the differences 
among the Daughters. She is a broad-mind- 
ed, liberal woman, an excellent parliamen- 
tarian, and gifted with tact, judgment, and 
experience in public assemblies of women. 
She has been an officer of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is widely known 
throughout that society. Since the last con- 
gress the D. A. R. has gained 3873 mem- 
bers, bringing the total membership to over 
35,000, distributed among 567 chapters. New 
York still leads all the States in membership. 
The report on the Continental Hall Fund an- 
nounced $10,790 47 received the past year, 
bringing the total in hand to $62,823 33. The 
report urging the tax of $2 per member for 
this project was accepted. The bill ceding a 
suitable site in Washington for the Hall has 
passed the Senate, but the committee of three 
Daughters detailed to get it taken off the 
Speaker’s desk in the House this session was 
not successful. Many brilliant social affairs 
were a part of the week’s round, the recep- 
tion in the Corcoran Art Gallery being at- 
tended by about 3000 people. A memorial 
service to the memory of Miss Eugenia Wash- 
ington, one of the founders of the society, 
occupied one session. Mrs. Ellen H. Wal- 
worth and Miss Desha were the speakers on 
the occasion. Mrs. Verplanck of Fishkill 
was re-elected State Regent of New York. 
The complete list of officers elected is as fol- 
lows: Vice-president-general in charge of the 
organization of chapters, Mrs. Mirand B. Tul- 
loch of the District of Columbia; Chaplain- 
general, Mrs. W. A. Smoot of Virginia; Reg- 
ister-general, Miss Minnie Mickley of Penn- 
sylvania; Treasurer-general, Mrs. G. B. Dar- 
win of the District of Columbia; Librarian- 
general, Miss Julia T. MecBlair; Editor 
American Monthly Magazine, Mrs. Elroy M. 
Avery of Ohio; Business manager of maga- 
zine, Miss Lillian Lockwood of the District of 
Columbia; Recording secretary-general, Mrs. 


-E. W. Howard of Virginia. The following 


Vice-presidents-general were elected: Mrs. 
William Lindsey, Kentucky; Mrs. George M. 
Sternberg, District of Columbia; Mrs. C. 
Waring, South Carolina; Mrs. M. T. Scott, 
Illinois; Mrs. A. A. Kendall, Maine; Mrs. 
J. R. Mellon, Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. M. 
Granger, Ohio; Mrs. Wheaton, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. A. G. Foster, Washington. 
The tenth vice-president-general was not 
elected, as no candidate received an elective 
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vote, and the election was left to the Board 
of Management. On a second ballot Mrs. R. 
S. Hatcher of Indiana was elected Corre- 
sponding secretary-general, Miss S. R. Hert- 
zell, Historian-general, and Mrs. G. C. Good- 
loe of Kentucky, Assistant historian-general. 





ISS ANNA M. JONES, who, it will be 

remembered, was made treasurer of any 
funds received from New York State club- 
women for the Galveston sufferers, following 
the appeal made in their behalf at the Albany 
meeting of the State Federation, reports a 
most generous response. The sum of $472 50 
was received, and as no expenses were in- 
curred every cent reached those for whom it 
was intended without delay. Miss Jones has 
just returned from a trip to Galveston, where 
she visited many who were aided by this club 
money, and found that in every case it was 
wisely expended. She adds: “The demand 
for relief is now almost over; only those who 
are ill or unable to work need be helped, and 
the Galveston people, I think, will now be 
able to take care of their poor. It is remark- 
able what the citizens have done; over four 
thousand houses were demolished by the Sep- 
tember storm, yet there is no visible sign of 
distress anywhere. Several thousand small 
houses have been put up to shelter the home- 
less; the débris is generally cleared away, and 
even those who lost members of their families 
are cheerful and hopeful and are hard at 
work. One family visited had lost forty-two 
relatives in the storm; another woman also 
helped by us lost her home and four children, 
yet she has not lost heart. It is beautiful to 
see the unselfishness and kindliness shown 
one to the other.” The money sent by club- 
women was not given to the general relief 
fund, but was tistributed individually to per- 
sons in actual need. Among the number 
made comfortable by it were five destitute 
old ladies. The Echo Club of Galveston, 
which is made up of thirty-five of the promi- 
nent women of the city, had a special meeting 
last month for the purpose of starting a 
Health Protective and Town Improvement 
society. Their work following the storm 
showed the need of such an organization. 





T a late meeting of the New England 
Woman’s Club of Boston, following a 
hearing of the reports of its delegates to Mil- 
waukee, a resolution was adopted as follows: 
“ Whereas, the action of the General Federa- 
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NEWS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


‘tion of Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee, in re- 
fusing to endorse the admission of a colored 
woman’s club—the Woman’s Era Club of 


Boston—has thus presented a national prob-. 


lem to the women’s clubs of the United 
States: therefore, Resolved, that we, the New 
England Woman’s Club of Boston, hereby 
express our belief in the wisdom as well as 
justice of admitting women’s clubs to fellow- 
ship and giving them equal opportunities, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or politics.” A vote 
of approval of the action of the Massachusetts 
delegates at the Milwaukee Convention was 
also adopted. 





T the Schoo! of Housekeeping in Boston, 
conducted by the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, a fellowship has been 
founded for the new term just opened in 
memory of the late Mary Howell Stone of 
Cambridge, a woman who took great interest 
in the practical application of scientific 
methods. By means of this memorial a prom- 
ising college graduate will have the benefit of 
the best training in housekeeping as a pro- 
fession. This Housekeeping School, it may be 
added, is continuing in the most helpful way 
its successful career. 





HE annual meeting of the Alabama Wo- 

man’s Press Association convenes in 
Tuscaloosa April 10 and 11. Among the 
topics to be discussed is one in which South- 
ern press women are at present much inter- 
ested: “ Are Women of Value on Newspapers 
Outside of the Woman’s Department?” At 
a recent meeting of the Southern publishers 
those gentlemen officially decided that “ wo- 
men were of doubtful utility on a newspaper 
outside of the Woman’s Department,” a 
statement that has prompted the discussion. 
Papers are to be heard from press women 
from various parts of the country. The chief 
officers of the association are Mrs. George C. 
Ball, Birmingham, President; Mrs. W. C. 





Jemison, Tuscaloosa, Vice-president; Mrs. 
Mildred B. Pierce, Citronelle, Director. 
HE annual session of the National 


Council of Jewish Women held in New 
Orleans in late February was a most success- 
ful meeting, and accomplished the effect de- 
signed of interesting the Jews of the South 
in thé new organization. The audience at the 
opening session included not only representa- 
tive Jewish women from everywhere, but 
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nearly all the prominent Jewish business men 
and Jewish clergy of New Orleans or visiting 
there at that time. Mrs. J. K. Gutheim, vice- 
president for Louisiana, welcomed the visit- 
ing delegates and officers, Mrs. Albert Mayer, 
president of the New Orleans section, supple- 
menting this weleome to the city. The ad- 
dress of the president, Mrs. Hannah G. Solo- 
mon, was a review of the work done by the 
council since its last annual meeting in Cleve- 
land. She reported, too, the progress made by 
the sister council recently established in Great 
Britain. This is the Jewish Study Society of 
England, of which Mrs. Leopold de Roths- 
child is the head, which was founded a little 
over a year ago, and is an outgrowth of the 
American organization. It is in a most flour- 
ishing condition and in close touch with the- 
parent society. The special purpose of the- 
Jewish Women’s Council is the increase ‘ot 
the knowledge of Jewish religion and history, 
which among the Jews in America has been 
greatly neglected. In addition philanthropic 
and benevolent work is carried on. The secre- 
tary of the council, Miss Sadie American, of 
Chicago, reported that the organization had 
increased from forty-seven to fifty-seven sec- 
tions during the year. It was now supporting 
fifty charitable associations of various kinds, 
fifteen schools with one hundred and seventy- 
five volunteer and a number of paid teachers, 
besides much other unclassified work. Among 
the resolutions adopted was one asking the 
sections to provide a fund. which would allow 
the executive board to send out workers to 
organize new sections, and speakers to urge 
Jewish women to join in the work of the 
council. Other resolutions were that the sec- 
tions endeavor for the following year to choose 
topics under one great subject for the gen- 
eral meetings, that all members contribute 
to the Denver Hospital for Consumptives, in 
favor of maintaining the rabbinical semin- 
aries for the complete education of Jewish 
members, and urging liberal support on the 
part of Jews to educational institutions, the 
Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York, recommending that the sections pay 
special attention to mothers’ meetings and 
to child-saving, and recommending the estab- 
lishment of normal training-schools for Sab- 
bath-school teachers. In sending a greeting 
Miss Susan B. Anthony said that the best re- 
port sent in from any woman’s organization 
was that from this council of Jewish women. 
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BY ROSA 


WELL-FITTING, plain pattern is the 
A foundation for any more elaborate kind 

of bodice. Therefore the first thing 
necessary is to procure the pattern, taking 
care that it is a good one, as the cut of it will 
have everything to do with the result as far 
as style and set are concerned. 

For a figure that does not happen to be 
exactly of a given regular size, it is better, 
if proportionate and not short-waisted com- 
pared with the bust measure, to select the 
size next larger than exact measurement of 
bust; but when the back is narrow in propor- 
tion to the front and there 
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a bodice has been cut half-way round to any 
particular curve. Many persons differ slight- 
ly in size on one side as compared with the 
other. In the case of the hips, the larger 
side is usually the right one. Quite often 
the right arm is slightly larger than the left. 
Because of this fact, it is better (unless the 
difference is marked, when each half must be 
separately fitted) to fit the right half, and 
make the left the same. Then, when it is all 
but finished, if necessary the under-arm seam 
on the left side may be stitched in a little 
as required. The chief thing is to keep the 

centres of back and front 


is a little shortness of exacl centre exactly right, and _ the 
waist-lines, the next size whey \fast tened seams on each side of 
smaller will be the most them’ parallel. If the pat- 


convenient. 

The first step in making 
is to cut the lining out of 
a firm material, and if the 
amateur wishes to be very 
sure of an exact result, I 
should advise her not only 
to trace every sewing line, 
and one to define the waist 
across each piece of the 
pattern, but to pencil them 
all clearly. These pencil 
lines will be found to be 
invaluable, as at any stage 
of the making a mistake 
or alteration may easily be 
compared between the two sides, by pinning 
the corresponding lines exactly together from 
the waist-line up or down, as the case may be. 
By placing pins to mark the desired altera- 
tion (made on one side of the bodice only), 
it is evident that there can be no discrepancy, 
nor danger of the bodice persistently twisting 
to one side; the waist-line is also very valu- 
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able in making the lengths above and below 
it exactly equal after an alteration may have 
been made on one side, or the lower edge of 





1.— PLACING 


tern should fit the larger 
side exactly, it is of course 
only necessary to alter the 
smaller. 

If possible, use a chain- 
stitch machine, and after 
placing each notch to that 
on opposite side of the 
seam, stitch the latter up 
in the lining for fitting, 
first having carefully bas- 
ted it. Where the two 
sewing lines do not mea- 
sure exactly the same 
above the waist, be sure 
and hold the longer one 
toward you while basting (as in joining the 
curved seam in the back hold the centre-piece 
toward you), and without endeavoring to ease 
it, you will unconsciously do so. 

All well-cut patterns necessitate the stretch- 
ing of those edges which occur on a bias 
thread of the texture, to insure that part 
setting without a wrinkle; for instance, a 
front shoulder edge, to give that taut appear- 
ance we all wish should be well stretched, and 
should dip downwards slightly, while the back 
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one is eased to it, and either cut straight or 
with a slight upward curve. The front neck 
edge, where it is on the bias, is also usually 
a much better fit for a little stretching, which 

















FIG. Il.—CORRECT WHALEBONE CASING. 


in both cases must of course be done when 
the lining and material are together. 

The following rules for fitting will be 
found to be reliable: 

First see that the bodice is setting well 
down to the waist at back. Next pin the 
front lines together from the neck to the 
waist. At the latter place do not let out if 
too tight, as by so doing you immediately 
alter the set of the darts, and give a broad 
straight effect, which is very ugly. Make 
the required enlargement at the under-arm 
seam, throwing the front of bodice more for- 
ward. Make any required fitting at the waist 
before touching the upper part, unless the 
bodice is a little short-waisted, and by lower- 
ing the shoulders a little this may be recti- 
fied; in such a case open the shoulders and 
pin them temporarily together, fitting them 
properly after fitting the waist. 

If too long-waisted, pin a tuck all round 
the waist-line in the lining, and stitch it 
along each piece when they are all separated. 
If there is more fulness than is needed just 
in the front of the armhole, an interlining 
of fine French canvas (the best kind of pad- 
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ding) will make it set quite smoothly. Or 
take up a small dart from the armhole edge, 
tapering it off to nothing at about the centre 
(or below the top) of the back dart, as indi- 
cated by dotted line on diagram illustrating 
the pattern arranged on 36-inch lining, or 
linen. 

For a figure which sinks in much at the 
armhole it is always a great improvement to 
put an interlining of fine French canvas in 
the form of a wide binder, and cut on the 
same way of the thread as the lining and 
material of bodice are. It should be finely 
basted or stitched on to the lining in rows 
about an inch apart. It cannot be done sim- 
ply by placing it in position without secur- 
ing it, as the result of so doing will only be 
much more decided creases than if no canvas 
had been used. 

In altering a shoulder seam and stretching 
the front edge, always place the armhole 
ends together, and stitch it towards the neck 
end, where any surplus may be cut off. If 
this is reversed, the armhole edge just in 
front of the shoulder-bone will stand out in 
a most unsatisfactory manner. In fitting a 
sleeve, the elbow should first be exactly in 
the right place, and any difference in the 
lengths above and below made at either end 
as required. To let out or take in a sleeve, 
without altering the shape, do so at the outer 
seam. To take in the inner seam makes a 





FIG. Il.—SHOWING FACINGS ON BODICE. 
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straight sleeve, and to let it out makes a 
more curved one. 

In fitting it to the armhole the sleeve 
should be placed so that it sets straight on 
the upper arm, and when pinned in will not 
draw if the arm is raised and held forward. 
When it does so in the front the inner seam 
is too far under, and requires moving for- 
ward. The under edge of the sleeve should 
be stretched to the armhole; the upper part 
eased, gathered, or pleated, as fashion decrees. 
The surest way of fitting a sleeve in is to 
pin it to the bodice the whole way round 
while on the figure. 

In putting a collar on see that its lower 
edge sets exactly where a crease on the neck 
edge of the bodice indicates the bend of the 
neck. The collar must always be slightly 
larger to allow for its being an outer one of 
two circles. The lines made by the pins 
down the centre of the front must be care- 
fully marked, and all necessary edges and 
margins required for the arrangement of the 
fastenings must be allowed outside those 
lines, which must be exactly down the centre 
when the bodice is fastened. They should 
be placed so as to represent respectively the 
shank of the button in a buttoned bodice, 
or the exact edge in a hooked one (unless the 
fastenings are intended to be on one side). 
See Fig. I. 

For boning, the best plan is to buy uncov- 
ered whalebone or other dress stays. Run 
easings of silk binding up each seam, easing 
the binding so that it is very slightly wrin- 
kled when finished. Put the pieces of bone 
up each casing tightly, fastening them se- 
curely at top and bottom, the latter suffi- 
ciently above the lower edge of bodice to al- 
low for the turning there. The top of the 
casing should be finishéd in a small bag, sep- 
arate from the seam, about three-quarters of 
an inch deep. If the bone is run up to the 
top of this and secured to the seam just be- 
low it through a hole pierced in the bone 
(see Fig. II.), there will be no likelihood of 
the end working through to the right side, 
or showing. 

In using the covered bone, it is necessary 
to hold the seam over the hand so that the 
bone will be easy over it (an outer curve), 
and when hemmed on and straightened, will 
slightly stretch the seam, otherwise it is of 
no use at all in helping the set of the bodice. 

At present it is advisable to arrange the 
fastenings of many smart waists, especially 
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WAIST PATTERN ARRANGED ON 386-INCH LINING. 
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evening bodices, at the back, in which case 
it is better to make the cwo edges (formed by 
the sewing lines) hook to meet closely, stif- 
fening them each with a thin strip of whale- 
bone, and sewing 
the hooks and eyes 
on alternately, tak- 
ing eare to make 
them very secure, 
ind placing them 
so that there is no 
possibility of a 
division being seen 
when fastened. 

Where it is de- 
sired to fasten the 
bodice at the shoul- 
der and front arm- 
hole, and the whole 
FIG. IV.—SIDE FASTENINGS. front’ is lined, 

fasten the lining at 
the centre, and make the material only fasten 
at the side. In such cases the collar is usu- 
ally arranged to fasten at the back. Finish 
the left neck edge of the foundation and the 
left back portion separately. 

In side-fastened bodices the front around 
the armhole, shoulder, and side seams must 
all be faced with material to a depth of about 
two inches, taken in with the lining at the 
seams, and hemmed along the inner edge. 
The effect of this facing under the fastening 
edge of the material may be seen in Fig. III. 
In a similar case where there is a yoke of 
anything transparent, the lining also must 
fasten at the side. If the yoke be unlined, 
it should fasten at the shoulder and arm- 
hole and the lining of the lower part down 
ihe centre, the material carried over as al- 
ready described. See Fig. IV. 

Fig. V. shows how to cut a front to set 
plainly across the upper part, but to be nicely 
full at the waist as in the small illustration. 
To do this, place the upper part of the front 
edge of pattern parallel with the material, 
allowing the necessary turnings, pin it as 
illustrated, and cut out the neck and shoul- 
der so far; then fold a pleat in it as illus- 
trated, and finish pinning the outer edges 
for cutting. 

There are several ways of finishing off 
waists. As a rule, when there is a tight- 
fitting lining, this is cut off at the waist, 
even though the outer material is carried a 
little below it; the material should be left 
open at the side seams (and at the centre of 
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the back also, where there is no fulness at the 
waist), and the edges hemmed and well press- 
ed. A strip of linen binding should be laid 
along the waist: over the raw edge of the 
lining, and stitched on by both its edges. 

A very nice method of finishing silk waists 
(that are not to be laundered) is to arrange 
the edge of the silk over an ordinary belting. 
For this turn the edge in and lay it even with 
the lower one of the belting. The latter 
should set well down to the waist. This 
when basted must be stitched along the lower 
edge and a quarter of an inch above that. 
On no account stitch it higher, as by leaving 
the band otherwise free of the bodice portion 
it will hold the whole garment nicely down 


.in place, which it will not do if not free in 


the manner described. 

One, or three, hooks and eyes should al- 
ways be arranged at the back to secure the 
skirt to the waist, and the advantage of this 
plan is evident in having absolutely nothing 
to sink below the waist. When the bodice 
is worn outside the skirt, the lower edge 
should be finished off as in Figs. I. and IIL, 
with ribbon or binding, according to the depth 
below the waist-line. 











FIG. V.—TO MAKE A BLOUSE FULL AT THE WAIST. 
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TRUE OF BOYS” 


BY SANTES MER RE RPT MORCE fe A. 


Books 


IVING as we do to-day amid 

the abundance of books 

brought to our doors like 

snowflakes and left on the 

stoop, if we are slow to admit 

them, it is pathetic to read 

the story of our fathers and their fathers, of 
their hunger for books and thirst for know- 
ledge. It brought the tears to my eyes—and 
tears are not easy to come, as we grow older 
—to read lately the story of that all-night 
debate between Daniel Webster and his bro- 
ther Ezekiel, where the younger, privileged 
to take a college course, though the farm 
was to be mortgaged to supply the means, in- 
sisted that the same privilege should be ac- 
corded to Ezekiel. They rose in the morn- 
ing without having slept, and Daniel laid 
the case before the hard-pressed father, who 
candidly stated the difficulties—the farm 
mortgaged, and the future of the mother and 
sister pledged down to the very edge of pov- 
erty. The pleading was eloquent, and the 
ease was referred to that fine, back-country 
mother, who, looking the distresses of the 
future straight in the face, said, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “I will trust the boys.” 
This was long past the day when Dan was 
thought to be feeble, and was sent to play 
“among the cowslips on the sweet meadows 
of the Merrimack.” Ezekiel went to college, 
and took honors. Daniel, though younger 
by two years, had gone first, and toiled at 
school-teaching te help pay the bills; and the 
mother in the end found that Providence and 
the boys worked together for good. The 
books had not been plentiful in the early days 
on the farm. There were the Bible and the 
Spectator and Dr. Watts and Don Quixote— 
a strange medley; but “there were two 
things,” says Mr. Webster, “which I did 
dearly love—reading and playing—passions 
which did not cease to struggle when boy- 
hood was over.” To poetry he was drawn by 
“ Chevy Chase.” From Dr. Watts he took the 
psalms and hymns and had them by heart. 


He learned the whole of Pope’s “ Essay on 
Man ”—*“ systematically,” he says, “for we 
had so few books that to read them once or 
twice was nothing. We thought they were 
all to be got by heart.” The almanac was an 
“ acquisition.” It was read from beginning 
to end, and was a court of last resort in the 
midnight discussions bed. Daniel must 
have been very young when he bought in a 
shop “a small cotton’ pocket handkerchief 
with the Constitution of the United States 
printed on the two sides.” From this he 
learned, he says, “ that there was a Constitu- 
tion, and that there were thirteen States.” 
He remembered to have read it, and “ to have 
known more or less of it ever since.” Of 
Don Quixote he tells us, “I began to read 
it, and it is literally true that I never closed 
my eyes until I had finished it, nor did I lay 
it down, so great was the power of that extra- 
ordinary book on. my imagination.” 

The mind of the child is always hungry 
with an inspiring or a dangerous hunger 
laid upon it by all the generations. Life, 
when the parents cannot, spreads the table 
in its own way. We are to!d of Abraham Lin- 
coln that his school-days all put together 
amounted to about a year. That was a small 
allotment for the work he based upon them, 
and if the table spread on the frontiers had 
not been supplied with wild game, the his- 
tory of America would have lost its most elo- 
quent chapter. “ His voracity for everything 
printed was insatiable. He would sit in the 
twilight and read the dictionary as long as 
he could see.” He “used fo go to David 
Turnbaum, the town constable, and devour 
the Revised Statutes of Indiana.” The “ few 
volumes he turned over with a daily and 
nightly hand were the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, 
Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
History of the United States, and Weem’s 
Life of Washington. These he read over and 
over till he knew them almost by heart.” 
“ When Abe and I returned to the house from 
work,” says John Hancks, “he would go to 
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the cupboard, snatch a piece of cornbread, 
take down a book, cock his feet up as high 
as his head, and read.” Of the books he did 
not own, says his biographer, “he took vol- 
uminous notes, filling his copy-books with 
copious extracts, and poring over them un- 
til they were fixed in his memory.” “ As he 
couldn’t afford to waste paper on original 
composition, he would sit by the fire at night 
and cover the wooden shovel with essays 
and mathematical exercises, which he would 
shave off and begin again.” 

In both Webster and Lincoln it was the 
appetite that was remarkable, and.the di- 
gestion marvellous. Yet the’ food, if not 
plentiful, was of the best, and after we have 
given a moment to tears for the bitter days 
they had of unsatisfied longing for books, 
we find in the situation of the children of 
to-day almost a deeper pathos. It is no 
longer a search for a book, but for the book 
—the half-dozen books—which have got lost 
in the multitude thrust upon us noon and 
evening. It is the pathetic story of the sift- 
ing committee which must stand guard at 
the library door—the battle, as it were, with 
a snow-shovel at the front door against a 
white storm of children’s literature. The 
good book is still hard to get, because of the 
intrusiveness of the book which is not good. 

It is easy to see in the lives of men with 
“sifts” that the gift does not exclude works 
of the imagination from the good library. 
The gift is quite as often fed and fattened on 
a great poem or a great romance, as on the 
Farmer’s Almanac. Walter Scott browsed in 
a wilderness of ballads, until his head was a 
library of romance, but he remained a canny, 
hard - headed Scotchman to the end of his 
days. It was well on in life when Darwin lost 
his relish for poetry, and he never lost his 
delight in fiction and humorous exaggeration. 
“Tf I had to live my life over again,” he says, 
“T would have made a rule to read some 
poetry, and listen to some music at least once 
every week.” Within the past three years I 
sat in a circle with six gentlemen—all past 
middle life and all in the front line of emi- 
nent practical workers in the most practical 
of cities. They were comparing notes on light 
reading. Three of them had come from home 
that evening after reading aloud in the fam- 
ily circle some novel of Walter Scott’s, and 
every man had, within a few months, read 
from one to four of the romances of that 
great man. We cannot, in the home-read- 
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ing of children, rule out the novel or the 
poem, for the imagination is a great and 
beautiful factor in life—the imagination, I 
mean, which is exaggerative, which hovers 
above the realities, finding its delight in what 
is more heroic than man is yet or has ever 
been, in what is sweeter than woman will 
be for a thousand years. We are rested, 
cheered, and lifted, all through life, by the 
ideals whieh the poets, out of the fulness of 
their larger lives, have left us. 

“ When one observes,” says Emerson, “ how 
ill and ugly people make their loves and quar- 
rels, ’tis pity they should not read novels 
more, to impart the fine generosities and the 
clear, firm conduct, which are as becoming in 
the unions and separations which love. ef- 
fects under shingle roofs as:in palaces and 
among illustrious personages.” 

It is in the nursery that we get the key 
which admits us into the sacredness of this 
nobler world, and the training of the finest 
of our faculties rightly begins there, when 
Cinderella, with the glass slippers, and all 
the right-minded people of her class, becom- 
ingly enter upon the scene. I have always re- 
gretted that I inherited only an imperfect 
copy of Mother Goose. From nursery rhymes 
many sweet lessons sink into the heart, while 
the unintelligible unholinesses float overhead, 
escaping. But the intent of exaggerative 
stories is to be considered. There is a moral 
lesson in “ Jack the Giant-killer,” and none at 
all of any value in “ Thunderbolt and Light- 
foot,” if any one remembers those famous 
robbers. 

The little library of books which will be 
most thumbed and grow dog-eared begins in 
the nursery. It should be stocked slowly and 
carefully with the best survivors from the 
generations; nor should the newest books be 
ruled out. They are, if rightfully selected, 
wholesome, and have the advantage of not 
being archaic. In beautiful illustration of 
old and new favorites there is nothing left 
to be desired, unless it be a thing desirable to 
leave a small margin unilluminated, for the 
inquiring mind—such a mind, for instance, 
as was once troubled over an illustrated edi- 
tion of the German Maz und Maurice, when 
it came upon the lines, 


“One of these was Widow Tibbits 
Whom the cut, you see, exhibits.” 


“Mamma, I see the Widow Tibbits, but 
where is the zibbits?” 
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The nursery days are soon over. The elder 
brother, now become censor and interpreter 
for the young company, will gently push aside 
the myths in favor of the marvels. The very 
baby will become old before its time under 
the severity of this iconoclastic judgment, 
and will look with hesitating uncertainty 
upon Santa Claus himself. The age of be- 
lief is succeeded by the age of conviction. 
It is true, a very little proof will go a great 
way, and authority is still efficient, if it is 
high enough. 

“Oh, you mustn’t say ‘ effeluns,’” said one 
such high authority of five summers to his 
large-eyed brother of three. “ You must say 
‘ effelint,’” and the case was concluded. 

Fiction by no means goes out with fable. 
Indeed, it is the successor of fable, and re- 
quires much consideration on the part of 
those who superintend the gathering of 
books for the children’s library. The sifting 
committee must be vigilant. The novels read 
in the young community are five times as 
many as all the other books put together. 
The vise mother will gently put aside the 
book which is pushed upon her by the trader, 
and + ill insist on her own choice, though she 
rule out every book of the year. It may spoil 
trade, just as it spoils trade when a man 
wears last year’s style of hat, or when a lady 
turns away from the latest fashion of Paris- 
made gowns. There is something better than 
trade — something that should be more im- 


? 


perative. The great debt is not to the maker 
of books. The mother owes most to the 
sound, honest, correct observer, who sees 


straight and writes himself into his book. 
She must be on the lookout for the man who 
is making a life, not a living, and she must 
look all the more keenly because the latter 
will often have advantages in superior 
cleverness. She cannot, however, always 
rule, even in her own domain, and the book 
will sometimes get in which she would most 
wish to keep out. There is no sure barrier 
against the invasion, except a sound little 
garrison within the fortress; and the best 
factor in drilling such a garrison is the best 
fiction. Just as a training in fine music at- 
tunes the ear, inclining it against cheap mel- 
ody—just as a taste which is bred of whole- 
some stage representation creates a disrelish 
for what is meretricious and inartistic. 

Child life, like grown life, has its troubles, 
and the refuge is in the imagination. Let 


the mind be exercised in the best books, and 
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the escape will be into a holy land. The 
liking for works of the imagination should 
then be cultivated as a normal growth, not 
killed as a weed. Besides furnishing us with 
resources for pleasure and an escape from 
care, the best works of the imagination are 
better than most historical composition. 
They make other times living and real, and 
are as little likely to mislead us as history 
is, which, by its selections and evasions, has 
as often been the handmaid of falsehood as 
of fact—history, which so loves the mountain 
peaks and so seldom touches the lowlands. 
In the great writers, always and everywhere, 
sin comes up for judgment before a jury of 
the peers of the realm, and righteousness 
finds in some way, not always patent to us 
at first, its reward. The writer holds the bal- 
ance even. He has gone over the evidence 
for us, and his decision is as clear as is that 
of the chief justice. What do we care what 
the Macbeth of Scottish history was, when 
Shakspere has drawn the Macbeth of all the 
generations! The great writer is the student 
of emotions, passions, principles, of which 
wars and constitutional amendments are only 
the dry recorded results. 

Yet fietion should not encroach upon the 
time due to other work. It should be made 
to keep hours. It is chiefly, after all, for 
the play-hours of the mind, and helps us to 
keep holidays courageously. Let the young 
mind in its play-time have its due proportion 
of the great works of fancy and imagination, 
and of all the artistic fiction that leans to 
justice, kindness, truth, and pure ideals. The 
young lover, in these leisure hours of the soul, 
will not wish to be told too much. He will be 
quite content not to know how far love is 
the artful play of the rainbow hues in a 
bright eye. He will not ask if generosity 
and friendship have cast the horoscope of 
some future gain. 

But the child yearns for reality, and the 
day comes when he wishes to see his heroes 
in the flesh. That is the day when he will 
put the romance or the poem into his off 
hours, and take up history, biography, travels, 
or science. Guide him gently now. Do not 
push him, or expect him to push far at 
first. If his transition is through some his- 
torical romance, some romantic poem, let 
it be so. He will presentiy ask for a closer 
sifting, and a history, like Parkman’s, of a 
romantic period, or a book of travels in mar- 
vellous lands will lead him hopefully. His 




















hunger for facts is likely to grow, and with 
an imereasing desire to eliminate the non- 
fact. But do not choke him with facts, nor 
let him choke himself. If you know how, 
make all that he does intelligent with dis- 
cussion. Induce him to go over, in mind at 
least, a second time, even a flimsy narrative, 
and get daylight upon it. Do not crowd him, 
however, with details. Leave that to the 
schoolmaster, if it must be done. One or two 
large topics are enough— just to set him 
thinking. Under such reading, gently stim- 
ulated, never pushed, you will soon learn 
whether the boy’s mind has a decided bent— 
whether he is to be a naturalist, a scientist, 
an engineer, historian, poet, or what not. 
Do not be surprised if he glows when Fitz- 
simmons, the pugilist, is named. For child- 
hood has all the distempers. Some are mere 
distempers. Like measles, you can drive them 
in, or let them have their brief outing and 
escape. One distemper you may feed until 
it has burned itself out. Another you would 
best starve. A third, let die. ‘Children pull 
through many attacks of the Fitzsimmons 
sort, and the blood rights itself again. 

The growing youth will return again and 
again to his first love, be it for books of 
action, or of thought and philosophy. In any 
direction, he has a large outline to fill in. 
The amount he ean read in school and col- 
lege in any given line of study is but as 
a drop in the bucket to what he must 
read as an educated man. In every line 
he will gain much from biography, letters, 
table-talk, journals—honest journals of high- 
minded people or great workers, and the 
first books men have written should be read 
rather than the second. The first real book 
contains the man before he has shut himself 
up, before he has been seared into his shell. 
The rest will be more or less artistic and 
beautiful rehashes of this. Of such first 
books a good general library is full. They 
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are not confined to a hundred volumes. 
Many a man has woven the thread of a shin- 
ing life about him once and died. The thread 
has become standard and of the best quality. 

The child should not, in my judgment, 
learn the art of skipping. This is a later— 
perhaps necessary—acquisition, intended for 
second and third rate books. Rather than 
such light reading, or tasting, I would have 
placed under the eye of the boy only the 
book that needs twice reading, or even 
thrice. If a flimsy book, however, falls into 
his hands, I would have it read once care- 
fully. If the book proves distasteful, or if 
the reader discovers its thin nutriment, the 
next choice from the library will be more 
carefully made, and the habit of deep read- 
ing left unimpaired. 

I am as often afraid of too much book- 
ishness as of too little. One has very little 
use for a boy who soaks himself in books. 
He is a dull fellow. One feels an equal irrita- 
tion with a child who eschews books alto- 
gether. His ship is not sailing in deep water. 
It will break up on the reefs. You will find 
both extremes. You may have both in your 
own house. In the pear-orchard you never 
quite give up hope in grafting. The best 
boy is he who, absorbed to the full in his 
volume, yet jumps up when the door-bell is 
rung by a ruddy-faced comrade who calls 
him to the skating-pond. The ice there has 
elements of hard fact superior, in small 
quantities, to history or Shakspere. 

When the skating is over, it is hardly pos- 
sible, in these days, to send the children to 
bed, as in that sensible, beautiful picture of 
lowly life—the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
where the Bible is read aloud and the lamps 
go out early; but the bright eyes grow drowsy 
around the evening lamp, and one pair of lit- 
tle legs after another move reluctantly from 
the winter fireside—“ One chapter more, mo- 
ther—please !” 
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The Dawn of Spring 

PRING is in the air once more. The 
S miracle of the year is at hand—as much 

a miracle as if we had not, many of us, 
seen it enacted many times. How curiously 
fresh each season is this wakening of nature! 
Way back in late February there comes a 
day filled with subtle joy. The snow is on the 
ground and the streams are locked in ice, but 
there is a golden quality in the sunshine, a 
soft caress in the air, that set our pulses 
fluttering. Plant life has felt a vivifying 
touch, and all life trembles with a new im- 
pulse. The small boy tosses his cap in the 
air and runs bareheaded against the gentle 
wind. Conventional man and woman, more 
restricted, still find a way to answer this in- 
tangible call to gladness. The scheming 
money-maker stops at the corner of the grim 
office-building to buy a flower for his coat, the 
fashionable matron hums an unwonted tune 
as she comes down the stair of her home, en- 
tirely unconscious perhaps of the impulse that 
has rhomentarily broken her worldly reserve. 

Wintry storms may follow, but the first 
chord of the overture has been struck, and we 
have heard. Roaring winds and beating sleet 
cannot thereafter make so wild a tumult as 
to stifle wholly that single bar of nature’s 
melody which will be, presently, a triumphant 
symphony of life and bloom. Like the still 
shut-in leaves and buds we are “ prisoners of 
hope ” confident of speedy regeneration. 

And how delightful the way all along! 
Even in the wilderness of brick and mortar 
more than a bit of the glorious story of resur- 
rection is told. Not, indeed, with the expan- 
sive beauty of the country, but big with its 
message of new energy and fresh activity. 
How eagerly the old, the sick, the poor, hold 
forth wrinkled, feeble, and tired hands to wel- 
come the spring! It means a breath of long- 
gone youth, a touch of the former vitality, a 
whisper of hope and cheer—who can measure 
the joy of an open window in a tenement after 
the cruel winter? 

What is there like it, this benison of nature 
in the spring-time of the year! No city hol- 
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lowness nor city struggle can withhold its 
largess, though only away from the haunts of 
men, in the open country, is its most thrilling 
influence felt. 





A Boon to Women 

HE woman who gets so disheartened 
ever as to wonder why she was born has 
only to keep abreast of modern literature to 
find a kind of answer. If to no other purpose, 
she exists for the exercise of the altruistic 
impulse of people who, believing they think, 
or who, having the leisure, write books tell- 
ing women what to do. Among the latest is 
one instructing women how to invest their 
money and conduct business generally, so 
as to be protected from the wolves in men’s 
clothing that go about seeking what helpless 
ladies with large fortunes and paying indus- 

tries they may devour. 

Does the doubt exist anywhere that an 
American woman, having inherited wealth 
or having made up her mind to start a fac- 
tory or a shop or a newspaper, would natural- 
ly go straight to a bookseller’s and ask for a 
book to tell her how to succeed? If, alas! 
no such book were forth-coming, what could 
she do but set to work by herself, and let 
highway robbers, in the guise of bank di- 
rectors, brokers, and, above all, lawyers, rob 
her alike of her money and her faith in hu- 
man nature. With the book forth-coming, 
however, she has only to read all it says, and 
the rest is a simple matter of doing as she 
is told. Fortunate is it that, with wars and 
expansion diminishing the possibilities of 
marriage for American women and render- 
ing inevitable for them an independent busi- 
ness career, literature of the day is not un- 
mindful oi their necessities or wanting 
wherewith to give them aid. 


Daughters in Poor Families 
EHOLD another encouraging sign of the 
times! Girls are actually at a premium 
among the class of society where formerly 
they were despised or considered burdens. 
And this is the result of economic changes in 
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the labor-market which make for cheap labor. 
For example’s sake, fancy a poor family in a 
crowded factory town or one of our large 
cities. The father finds work harder to get 
and harder to keep now that he is approaching 
middle life. The demand in the labor-market 
is all for young men strong and alert who 
can stand the over-strain, and whose expenses 
permit them to accept small pay without 
grumbling. And what the father of the poor 
family fails to supply the others must earn. 
This is where the girl’s usefulness is appreci- 
ated. She is apt and shrewd, and at a very 
early age is taken from the domestic labor of 
her family and sent to work for money. 

Girl labor is cheap and there is plenty of it 
to do, for girls have crowded out men in many 
departments by the sad necessity which makes 
them wage-earners. The circle of misfortune 
goes on like an endless chain; man’s idleness 
—even though enforced—foreces woman’s 
labor; and ‘women who work take the employ- 
ment from the men. As women accept a 
smaller wage than men, the family earnings 
are thus reduced, and to make up every girl 
must go early to work. The boys go to work 
‘oo, but with this difference, the spirit of in- 
dependence bred in the boy and young man 
by the receipt of money to which he has a 
right, leads him to keep the money and spend 
it on himself. The more docile girls deliver 
it all to the parents to swell the common fund. 
And this is why in poor families a girl-baby 
is given a heartier welcome than a boy. As to 
the girl herself, what her view of it may be, 
no one knows. It is to be hoped that she has 
not reasoned out the injustice to her under- 
fed, overworked young body, and that she 
finds happiness in her life in the doing of 
good to others. 


Women and the Criminal 

T is a time-honored saying that a woman 
who is bad is worse than a bad man, and 
harder to reform or restrain. There is no 
doubt that it is far harder for such a woman 
to regain a place in the respectable world 
again than for a man who has been a crimi- 
nal; but whether this is the fault of the wo- 
man or the fault of society is a question 
whose answer is not altogether clear. It is 
certainly true that for ages past the woman 
criminal has been left to the tender mercies 
of men entirely, her jailers being all men, her 
judges and prosecutors men, and her sisters 
giving her up as an outcast with whom they 
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have no concern. Not until lately have wo- 
men felt any measure of responsibility for 
the woman criminal; and yet the result of 
women’s work among them, since the days of 
Elizabeth Fry, has been very great. The new- 
est form of this modern idea is seen in the 
model Reformatory for Women which the 
State of New York is now establishing at 
Bedford, and where every officer and employee 
is to be a woman. 

The new Reformatory will have many in- 
teresting features. It stands in large 
grounds, and its buildings, six in number, 
surround a campus like that of a college. In- 
deed, the idea of the college is prominent 
everywhere. Four cottages, with matrons in 
charge, will receive the prisoners after they 
have been detained for a short time in the 
general “reception-house” and their cases 
classified. Each prisoner will have her own 
room, neatly and comfortably furnished, and 
each cottage, in addition, is to have a common 
sitting-room with piano, bookcases, ete. 
There will be a bath-tub to every four in- 
mates, which should certainly exercise a re- 
forming influence. There are to be no bars, 
except in the reception-house, and no prison 
walls—only a fence of wire netting. 

Only those women criminals between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty are to be admitted 
to the Bedford Reformatory, and the general 
character of the commitments will be for 
vagrancy, petty larceny, “ disorderly,” and so 
on. The commitment is for three years as 
the least term, although the officers of the 
Reformatory, at their discretion, can release 
any woman on parole after a year, a special 
parole officer being provided to visit and keep 
watch over such cases. Dr. Katherine Bement 
Davis, the superintendent, intends to make 
industrial work the leading feature of the 
training, so that each prisoner, before she 
leaves, will be capable of self-support in the 
outside world. Gardening and the raising of 
small fruits will be taught, as well as cooking, 
sewing, and laundry work. There will be no 
uniform, no marching in squads. 

The aim of the new institution—to build up 
in every inmate those qualities of character 
for lack of which she has gone astray—may 
seem a trifle utopian, but the experiment is 
an honest, earnest, and most interesting one, 
and should command the attention of every 
woman. If it succeeds, it will give a hard 
blow to the sombre theories of Lombroso con- 
cerning the woman criminal. 
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“Tue Easter Rapsit, I presume? 
FOR THE AMERICAN ORDER OF AFFILIATED Ecco PrRopUCERS, AND 
I'VE BEEN SENT TO WARN YOU THAT THIS SCAB EGG BUSINESS 
; HAS GOT TO STOP.” 


| BUNNIE. “ Hotp on THERE, JOHNNIE. 
sHooT. WE'RE THE RABBITS WHO LAY THE EASTER 





I’M WALKING DELEGATE 





Don’t 


USUALLY THE CASE 


LITTLE WALpo. 
“Papa, what is a li- 
brary?” 


Me. Reeper. “A li- 
brary, my son, is a 
large number of books 
which a man loans to 
friends.” 





USELESS 

“No,” remarked 
Mrs. Dugan, “that 
doctor ain’t helpin’ 
me any! ‘Tis pills 
before meals, and ’tis 
pills after meals, and 
medicine when you 
feel this way, and 
medicine when you 
don’t. He ain’t 
makin’ me well.” 
Then, in a tone of 
scorn, “I don’t bother 
with none of his medi- 
cine. He leaves it, but 
I chucks it into the 
sink.” 


AN INFERENCE 


Tue Proressor. “Yes, a 
caterpillar is the most vora- 
living thing. In a 
month it will eat about six 
hundred 
weight.” 
Dear Mrs. Ernotr. “ Whose 
boy did you say he was?” 


cious 








times its own 





THE CROCO- 
DILE. “Seems To 


BE SOMEWHAT UP A 
TREE WITH YOU, 
YOUNG FELLER?” 
THE MONK. 
“ PossisLy; But I'LL 
TRY AN’ NOT GET 
DOWN IN THE MOUTH 
ABOUT IT.” 


IN 








ee 


a ex ene 
AP ENS 


JOCUND VEIN 
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A FEARFUL STRUGGLE 


“There goes a man who is 
having a fearful struggle 
with his appetite.” _— 

“What, that clean-cut, 
healthy-looking chap over 
there?” 

“That’s the one.” 

“Why, he doesn’t look like 
a slave to any appetite.” 

“He is, though; and he’s 
having an awful time of it. 
He grits his teeth, and suc- 
ceeds in subduing it for a 
whole day,maybe, but the very 
next it conquers him, and he’s 
just as bad off as ever.” 

“ What is it—whiskey?” 

“Oh no! He never drinks.” 

“* Morphine ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ Well, what is it that has 











TOBASCO. “I 
PING IN ON THOSE CADETS, 
REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 


OF COURSE NOT 


They were twin girls, aged nine. From early 
and constant association with “Uncle Remus” 
they called each other “Brer.” One night the 
outbuildings on the place caught fire, and cast 
a fierce lurid glow over gators. in sight. The 
gentler sister, suddenly aroused, sat bolt-up- 
right: “ Brer! Brer! Wake up! I am so seared. 
I know it’s Judgment Day.” From the bolder 
spirit came  reassuringly: 
“No; don’t be afraid, Brer; 
Judgment Day can’t come 
at night.” 





THE REAL 


Uxervex. “ My wife and I 
are planning the sort of house 
we will build.” 

Gorane. “ It will have to be 
instalment plan, won’t it?” 


PLAN 

















THIS ASPHALT ISN’T DRY 


MY! 





HAVE A VERY HAZY KECOLLECTION OF DROP- 
BUT THEY SEEM TO HAVE A WARM 


THE MARCH HARE. “ Map? 


NOISE YOU KIDS MAKE AROUND HERE WITH GUNS IS ENOUGH TO 
DRIVE ANYBODY MAD.” 


such a hold on him?” 
“His appetite, I told you.” 
“For food?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“Well, what’s the matter 
with it? Why has he any 


struggle over it?” 

“Why, he says that if he could only go with- 
out eating for about a month he could get the 
girl he’s engaged to an Easter present as elabo- 
rate as she expects.” 





Or course I am! THE 


JUST SO 


LittLe ELMER (who has an inquiring mind). 
“Papa, what is conscience?” 

Proressor BROADHEAD. “ Conscience, my son, 
is the name usually given to the fear we feel 
that other people will find us out.” 





ANOTHER REBUFF 


“ Well,” said the spring poet, facetiously, “I 
don’t think you’ll get off the old joke about char- 
ging the regular advertising rates for publishing 
this.” 

“No,” replied the editor, carelessly glancing 
over the poem; “I don’t think we could afford to 
do it for that.” 
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The Architecturul League Exhibition 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


bition had the. attractiveness, earnest spirit 

of progress, and educational value the pub- 
lic has learned to expect from this live society. 
The galleries of the Fine Arts Building were 
treated tastefully by the decorative disposition 
of statuary, potted flowers, and palms, while 
temporary partitions erected in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery added more wall space for the seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight exhibits of this year. 

Nothing like justice can be done in a brief 
article to such a mass of objects, so bewilderingly 
varied as to refuse classification, and so fre- 
quently of individual importance for artistic 
merit. Architecture has so much that is cognate 
to it in the arts and crafts, and which is heartily 
welcomed in the Architectural League’s exhibi- 
tions, that their scope is comprehensive. 

The Pan-American Exposition, which has been 
engaging the architects and sculptors for months, 
threw quite a flavor into the exhibits. Plans for 
the buildings for the fair, a model for the electri- 
cal tower, models of the garden features, and sta- 
tuary, were very much in evidence. Other not- 
able architectural plans were the competing ones 
for the new Union Club; the Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, at Port Deposit, Maryland; the Naval 
Branch Y. M. C. A. Building, in Brooklyn, Miss 
Helen Gould’s kind offering to the spiritual needs 
of Uncle Sam’s sailor-boys; a proposed Ameri- 
ean Chamber of Commerce in Paris; the Bo- 
tanical Garden, New York; the fine Peter Cooper 
High School, Borough of Bronx; Model for Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Monument, in River- 
side Park; the Naval Academy, Annapolis; plans 
for new buildings for such old Washington land- 
marks as Willard’s Hotel and Riggs’s Bank; 
some beautiful residences and storehouses, in- 
cluding John Drew’s house at East Hampton, 
and the remodelled “ Sunnyside.” 

Of the statuary, the piece deserving the warm- 
est words of praise is Karl Bitter’s “ Standard 
Bearer.” A knight sits a rearing charger with 
superb dignity, grasping the banner. The spirit 
and execution of this group are fine. In the Van- 
derbilt Gallery a full-sized model of “ Flora,” by 
Philip Martiny, is not so attractive. When seen 
at its proper distance it will not appear so 
heavy. But the face has a girly sweetness to 
it, and the disposition of the lower limbs and a 
mass of floating drapery give the figure, viewed 
from the front, a trifurcated look. Straight, 
short, fat curls dangle at the sides of her face. 
Herbert Adams’s “ Goddess of Light,” which is 
to crown the tower, is a nude woman modelled 


Te Architectural League’s sixteenth exhi- 





with great feeling for line and dignity. Edwin 
Elwell has given an impressive character to his 
conception of “ Time ”—the stalwart figure of 
a man with veiled face and outstretched arms, 
the hands holding spheres. It has an Egyptian 
note, as has the “ Man,” Charles Granfly’s frag- 
ment for the fountain, with its severe and simple 
drapery for the twin figures, back to back, on a 
circular pedestal, around which circle nude fig- 
ures rm hand. 

The model of a tomb for Father Browne, the 
late rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
by J. Massey Rhind, shows the deceased, clad in 
chasuble, recumbent on a sarcophagus, like the 
kings and knights of old. A fragment for the 
group, “ Mineral Wealth,” at the Exposition, by 
Charles Niehaus, represents a man whose entire 
front is covered by a wide, stiff apron. It is a 
thoroughly American subject, and a bold thing to 
put something so devoid of grace of line and com- 
position of masses. But undoubtedly, in the 
group, it will breathe strongly the sturdy note 
of character which it stands for. 

There are several cartoons for stained-glass 
windows of importance. Some designed by Mait- 
land and Helen Armstrong are for the Church of 
All Souls, erected on George Vanderbilt’s estate 
of Biltmore by the young millionaire as a me- 
morial. The work of the Armstrongs is almost 
invariably worthy and frequently distinguished. 
In a drawing for the Resurrection, Edward Sim- 
mons has the figure of Christ floating in the 
air above the beholders—the Ascension, this, 
surely! Frederic Crowninshield’s “St. Paul” i 
not impressive, inspired, or graceful, but his me 
morial window for the Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton, is effective, and composed in a large way. 

Albert Herter’s decorative panels for a music- 
room are extremely clever. The subjects are 
Wagnerian, the color-tints flat and very delicate 
in tone, with the armor and metal-work in gold. 
Robert V. V. Sewell, who did the Chaucer frieze 
for Georgian Court, George Gould’s Lakewood 
residence, has three or four large decorative 
subjects. “Ivanhoe” is particularly good, but 
his “ Fates,” Clotho, Atropos, and Lachesis, who 
deal with the life of man, is a somewhat heavy 
composition, and turbid in color. W. B. Van 
Ingen’s “ Autumn,” for the residence of John O. 
Gilmore, Philadelphia, is attractive in design and 
color, the latter a little like LaFarge’s. A panel 
of the same subject, by Frank DuMond, has a 
young woman, not only embowered in the red and 
yellow of autumnal foliage, but taking on the 
same tints herself, like a chameleon. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time-of their receipt. 


The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Form topics cannot be answered by mail. 


Maxrcarer.—lf I could tell you how much your 
letter pleased me and what a pleasure it is to try 
to help any one who is so appreciative you would 
feel that you had not by any means “ imposed on 
good nature.” But I think I can teach you 
little, all your instincts are so correct and re- 
fined. Most of the questions you bring up admit 
of two answers. In regard to the soup, for in- 
stance, I know of households where the ménage 
is most refined and the people are the “ best,” 
where a soup-tureen is put on the table and the 
hostess serves the soup. I am speaking, of course, 
of the family meals and of the most informal 
kind of entertaining, for at all formal dinners the 
soup is served in the pantry and the soup plates 
put at the covers. Personally I think it much 
better to have the soup served in the pantry even 
at the family meals; it is certainly better form 
than having it served from a tureen on the table 
if one can command the service. I know of one 
young couple who have only a general-housework 
servant who have the soup put in one of the petite 
marmite pots which are so attractive. Thus they 
obviate having the ugly tureen on the table and 
do not give the maid too much work. If the 
soup is served in a tureen the tureen should not 
be put on the table until the diners are seated. If 
the soup is in plates the plates should not be 
put at the covers until the diners are seated and 
have unfolded their napkins. For a dinner there 
should be nothing on the table besides the covers, 
glasses, candles, flowers, etc., but the small dishes 
of confectionery and fancy cakes. The olives and 
celery are not on the table; they are passed as 
a separate course between the soup and fish in 
formal entertaining. In informal entertaining 
they are passed with the fish. Occasionally one 
sees the olives, etc., on the table, but it is not 
good form. Butter should not be served at din- 
ner, and under no circumstances at a formal 
dinner. If it is served at the family meals there 
should be bread-and-butter plates at the covers 
and a ball of butter on the small plate when the 
diners take their seats. It is customary to have 
a roll or a thick-cut piece of bread in the napkin 
at dinner. The diners take out the roll or bread 
when they unfold their napkins or the bread may 
be put on the top of the napkin. If butter is 
served and bread-and-butter plates are at the 
covers the roll or bread should be with the butter 
on the small plates with a bread-and-butter 
knife. No, at no dinner, formal or informal, is 
the bread cut thin; dinner bread is always thick 
and square or oblong, unless it is especially un- 
derstood that it is preferred thin. Bouillon is 
served with a spoon; it is permissible to drink 
some of it from the eup, perhaps to take one or 
two swallows, but most of the bouillon is taken 
with the spoon. It is the fashion to have every- 


thing served from the pantry or a side table. One 
occasionally has game, canvas-back or any wild 
duck, carved on the table, as these must be cooked 
to be served immediately and should not be carved 
in the kitchen or pantry, but with this exception 
meats should be carved and passed. If the meat 
is carved on the table, the vegetables and potato 
are passed from the side table. When only one 
wine is served it is usually claret or Burgundy 
or a white wine, although it may be sherry or 
champagne. It is poured after the soup and the 
glasses are kept filled during the remainder of the 
meal. Sherry is usually served in a decanter and 
sometimes claret or Burgundy is served in a de- 
canter, too, but any wine which has to be chilled 
is poured from its bottle with a napkin pinned 
around the bottle. It makes less noise—the great 
thing to be avoided in all service—to have the 
crumbs and bits of bread on the table removed 
with a napkin than with a scraper, and the former 
is preferable for that reason. Bar-le-Duc jelly is 
served with cream or Gervais cheese and heated 
crackers as a course by itself, to be strictly cor- 
rect; but one often sees the jelly, cheese, and 
crackers served with a salad of plain lettuce 
dressed or of celery dressed. The best way to 
serve the Bar-le-Duc is on a rather large waiter 
with the cream cheese and crackers, passing all 
at the same time; the cheese is on a napkin on 
one plate, the heated crackers on a napkin on 
another, and the preserves on a small glass 
dish. 

At a very smart New York dinner that I at- 
tended a week or two ago the cream cheese had 
been prepared like the famous French fromage a 
la créme; it had been put through a sieve to look 
like heaped rice; a little of the Bar-le-Duc was 
put on this in the middle and about the sides, and 
the whole was a very pretty dish; it was served 
with salad and heated crackers. I often serve 
just the cheese, crackers, and Bar-le-Duc as a 
final course to an informal luncheon just before 
coffee. With a crown-roast of lamb as the piéce 
de résistance of a dinner I should advise a light 
soup—consommé or green turtle or chicken broth, 
although something depends on what else there is 
for dinner. When there are several courses an 
entrée and game, a light soup is always the 
thing; with few courses and few substantials it is 
correct to have a cream soup—tomato, potato, 
chicken, or a vegetable soup, like cream spinach 
or asparagus. A good addition to any cream 
soup is a spoonful of unsweetened whipped cream, 
which is put on top of each plateful just before 
it is served. There is a difference of opinion 
abcut the service of ice-cream plates: sometimes 
one sees the plate or saucer with the doily and 
finger-bowl put at the covers on top of the ice- 
cream plate, all being placed there at the same 
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time, but I think it better to have the ice-cream 
plates put by themselves at the covers; then 
have the ice-cream passed, and after the plates 
are removed have the finger-bowls on their plates 
put at the covers. It makes much less con- 
fusion than the other. Even with a few guests 
it is better to leave the men alone in the dining- 
room or in the host’s den to smoke their cigars 
by themselves, while the women retire to the 
parlor to take their coffee. Men as a rule like 
it better this way, although at a family dinner 
or a very informal dinner the hostess may do 
what she thinks most agreeable to all present. 
Again, my personal preference, even when I have 
only one couple dining with us, is to leave the 
two men together for their cigars and to enjoy 
with my woman guest a little gossip in the parlor 
for half an hour over our coffee cups. There need 
be no teaspoons at the covers at a dinner—for 
what would one use them? It is better to have 
the spoon for dessert put on the dessert plate 
when it is placed at the cover or to put it at the 
cover by the plate just before the dessert is 
passed. I should advise having the salad prettily 
arranged in a dish and having the dish passed. 
It is better form than having the salad served 
on the plates, but the latter is permissible and 
one often sees salad served that way. I should 
not advise having the hostess serve the salad or 
anything which is not necessary; it is as easy 
for the maid to pass the salad dish as to pass 
the plates of soled. By all means use your pretty 
coffee pot and tray. Have the after-dinner coffee 
cups with the sugar bowl and cream pitcher on 
the tray and passed with the coffee pot filled 
with coffee; the guests may pour their own coffee 
or let the waitress or hostess pour it for them. 
This is quite correct and the prettiest way to 
have after-dinner coffee served if one has the 
coffee pot. I hope that I have covered all your 
questions. I shall be so glad to help you in any 
way that I can if you feel that you would like 
our advice or suggestions again. 


A. C.—You will probably have read before this 
reaches you the answer to Rochester in Bazar No. 
7, and will have found in that the rules for seven- 
handed euchre. There will be given in a Bazar, 
which will soon appear, the description of an 
improvement on this game which will interest 
you. I cannot describe Bridge whist to make it 
intelligible and clear here. It is a hard game to 
master and understand. Almost every one who 
wishes to learn it has a teacher and takes a course 
of lessons; even then it requires time and patience 
to thoroughly learn the game. If you will send 
a self-addressed envelope, however, I will tell you 
of a book with very good instructions. It costs 
a dollar, and perhaps with careful study you will 
glean from this an idea of the game; but I must 
advise you, if you can, to get some one who 
knows it thoroughly to give you help and in- 
struction. I have taken a course of lessons and 
still feel an ignoramus in Bridge. It is much 
harder than whist to learn, and you know that 
is no easy task to master. I do not think that 
there is a regular, established organization known 
as the Don’t Worry Club which publishes a paper 
or pamphlets. The Helping Hand societies come 
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nearest to what you mean. 


The clubs are local 
affairs. Why do you not start one in your town? 
I have known several Don’t Worry clubs started 
among small communities of people which worked 
famously. A committee is chosen to frame a set. 


of rules to which each member must agree—such 
promises as not to speak of anything disagreeable 
until after breakfast: not to mention the day’s 
domestic worries to one’s husband or the male 
of the family until after dinner: to count ten 
before saying an unnecessary “ don’t” to a child, 
ete., ete.; you will find plenty of good rules from 
personal experience. At each meeting one of the 
members should read a paper that she has written 
on a subject pertaining to “worry” and there 
should be a general discussion where each one has 
the privilege of relating her own experiences. 
Such meetings and discussions are very helpful 
and educating. I should certainly advise you to 
try to organize such a club and I wish you would 
let me know of your success if you do and let me 
have the pleasure of giving you any help that [ 
can about starting it. A family Don’t Worry 
Club is an excellent thing in the household, too. 
This does not require parliamentary rules and 
regulations, but each member of the family must 
do her or his part towards keeping the club going 
and having it flourish. Try to carry out the sug- 
gestion and see if it does not work well! 


A Susscriser.—At such a quiet, informal little 
wedding ceremony you may do pretty much as 
you please as regards dress and forms, but I un- 
derstand perfectly your desire to have everything 
“just right.” Thoughtfulness in the small ob- 
servances makes the difference between harmony 
and discord in any function, simple or elaborate. 
Yes, your mother should write the notes of in- 
vitation. She should word them in the first 
person and send them about a week before the 
wedding. On the day after the wedding, an- 
nouncements, formally worded and engraved, 
should be sent to every one of your own and the 
groom’s relatives and friends—to every one ex- 
cept those who are invited to the ceremony. As 
the wedding will be in the evening and at home, 
do not wear a bonnet. Wear a pretty light gray 
dress—this is the conventional color for a widow 
to wear at her second wedding—and gloves or 
not, as you prefer. Any material wiil be ap- 
propriate—silk, satin, or a light woollen goods— 
for the dress; or you may, if you think it better, 
wear the dress you will travel in, which will 
probably be a tailor-made costume of some dark 
material. Why not enter the room in the regular 
way? Your father should be your escort and the 
groom should enter with the minister just before 
you come in. The few ia who will be pres- 
ent should be received by your mother as they 
arrive and should stand informally about the 
room while you are married. After the service 
stand with your husband a few minutes to re- 
ceive congratulations and then all adjourn to 
the dining-room for refreshments. Be sure to 
have a few growing plants—palms and white 
Ascension lilies in pots—in the room where you 
will be married; have them placed to make a kind 
of background for the minister and yourself and 
the groom when you stand to receive. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these colamus sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s corre- 
spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions of Household Decoration cannot be answered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


Mrs. W. L. B.—Avoid terra-cotta and the rose 
tones with your wood-work and tiles, and decide 
upon green or yellow for the two rooms. A din- 
ing-room and library, although papered alike, 
never seem monctonous. The appomtments of 
each give a different character. You can lighten 
your green with white curtains or with gold, 
your picture-frames and brasses always helping 
the general effect. You are right to consider 
the tiling. It was one of my reasons for warning 
you against terra-cotta or old-rose. If you use 
a figured paper below your plate-moulding let it 
be one inconspicuous in design. Let the paper 
above match it, but keep it plain. As a library 
presupposes books, the paper should be plain 
or striped, or have only an inconspicuous paper. 
The moulding makes a necessary finish, unless 
you are using a stuff on the walls. In that case, 
a small braid tacked with .invisible nails acts 
as a finish. Sacrifice your old-rose portiéres, 
unless you turn the rose side toward the dining- 
room and the green tiles. And thank you so 
much for your flattering tributes. 


C. E. R.—It is a pleasure to answer you, so if 
you have even more questions to ask, do not hesi- 
tate to write me. Rafters are by no means 
“out of date”; I should certainly have them. 
The walls below may be finished in many different 
ways. You can have a paper, a stuff, leather, 
or paint. Among the stuffs are linens, burlaps, 
and silks. A burlaps makes a good and econom- 
ical background, especially when gone over with 
a color. It is used even when the costliest of 
tapestries are hung over it. Do not have glass 
doors into your rooms. The diamond-paned win- 
dows would be charming, and look well in the 
two rooms. Plate-shelves vary in height, depend- 
ing upon the height of the ceiling. Sometimes 
they are placed at the head of what would be a 
dado. Again they appear eighteen or twenty- 
four inches below the ceiling, according to the 
height of the room. Yes, new walls can be paint- 
ed instead of papered, and many prefer doing 
so, as fresh plaster is sure to crack before the 
year is out. Some people use a tinted kalsomine 
until ready for paper, so as to avoid living with 
plain white walls. If your wood-work is green, 
tint your ceiling with the very lightest tone of 
green, or cover it with yellow paper. Again, if 
your wood-work is white, paint your ceiling white. 
It is all a matter of taste about mouldings. 
Many persons like to carry the paper straight up 
to the ceiling, finishing it with the picture- 


moulding. Others like to put it at the bottom 
of the frieze space. Friezes, by-the-way, are to 
be avoided unless you are sure of good selections. 
They are almost never to be found in cheap 
papers. 


Mrs. J. 8. M.—The best way of curtaining 
those deep bay-windows like yours is to put a 
thin lace next the panes, and heavy curtains on 
either side, to be drawn at night if needed. 
Sometimes these heavy curtains are omitted. 
If there is no danger of passers-by looking in, 
or if your windows open on a garden or pretty 
trees, then even the thin curtains are omitted 
against the panes, a valance of China silk being 
put across the top, and straight curtains of the 
same hanging on either side of the frames, these 
straight pieces to be run on small brass rods 
so as to be drawn at night. Growing plants, 
rubber-trees, palms, Boston ferns, and flowering 
shrubs are used in windows, evergreens in pots 
being put outside on the sill in winter. The 
thinner and more transparent your lace the 
better. You can get your airy effects in this 
way. If you use the heavy draperies, for which 
there is not real necessity when you have the 
plants and thin curtains, they could be hung 
from a grill. They should be a yellow or golden- 
brown in that parlor and green in the other 
rooms. China silk or taffeta will be best. 


Mrs. A. Z. C.—Taking all your yellow tiles, 
your amber glass, and your oak into considera- 
tion, there seems nothing for you but yellow or 
green on the walls. I should like yellow in all 
the rooms, a red filling on all the floors (a new 
house finished in this way was charming). You 
can have the paper, if you prefer it, striped 
in one room, plain in another, and figured in a 
third. And then your furniture. In the room 
thirty-two feet long you have a couch at one end 
and no tables or chairs! In the next room five 
chairs, four of them flat against the wall, and 
none of them near a table! Chairs want to be 
arranged for the welcome of guests, not to af- 
fright them! Unless you have those stunning 
eathedral chairs, which are decorative in them- 
selves, you do not want to put every chair against 
a wall. Do not let all your lace curtains fall 
straight to the floor. Loop some of them back, 
and bring your chairs and sofas together. I 
should like the sofa drawn up by the fire. Break 
up the lines wherever you can. Turn the key- 
board of the piano to the wall. 
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C.—But I have read every one of your thirty- 
four ges, besides the little additional note! 
And I have also studied your plans and your 
samples and all the rest. Besides this, I have 
hunted up the other answer to you to which 
you referred, and in spite of your predictions 
I found that I did remember your other letter, 
and the house, and everything you asked me 
then. There is much that I could say to you, but 
to-day. if I succeed in settling those two rooms 
for you, I shall congratulate myself. If you will 
study all the samples you sent me in relation 
to each other you will discover that while they 
are of good materials, the green of each is dif- 
ferent. Then again the figure on the wall-paper 
is much too large for small rooms like yours. 
On the other hand, the arrangement of your 
mantel-piece is very good. If you add candle 
sticks, however, you may make it too crowded. 
Of all the samples you sent me—to return again 
to them—I like the color of the thick carpet best. 
It is charming at night, and does what a carpet 
should do—falls away from you. Do not use a 
border, nor have a carpet-rug made. Your mat- 
tings are good, and with rugs the effects will 
be desirable. But you might use the green of 
the carpet-sample as a guide in color, although 
I would not let it hamper me. You will not 
find the other greens good at night. They are 
flat and uninteresting. I like the olive-greens 
best, or sometimes the gray-greens, but yellows 
and brasses go charmingly with the olive-greens. 
Do not mix your materials for your hangings— 
your velours, and so forth. Choose one stuff. To 
double the corduroy for a portiére makes it no 
more expensive than to buy a double-faced ve- 
lours. Do not regret having sacrificed the sam- 
»les; they are not good. I do not object to wicker 
Sacsitane— like it; but I do not like rockers in 
a formal parlor. Wicker furniture may always 
be painted. Recover the furniture. Cushions 
might redeem a sofa, but never chairs. Paint 
your mantel-piece, or have a wooden one made af- 
ter models given in the Bazar. You have plenty 
of energy and ought to see the rooms carried to 
success. When your house is done write me 
again. 


X. Y. Z—I have been studying your plans 
with some interest. I like the idea of your sew- 
ing-room. I wonder why so many persons who 
can, never attempt to have a place of that kind, 
or a baleony, or half a dozen other convenient 
arrangements which would make living so much 
simpler for them. I do not, however, like the 
idea of a linen-closet in the one bath-room of the 
house. Only the direst os should compel 
you to such a plan. Put your linen somewhere 
else, or if that is not possible, buy an old-fashion- 
ed highboy, put it in the hall, with your linen 
in its drawers. The grilles in the hall are “all 
right.” The door between the parlor and the 
billiard-room should be where you have sug- 
gested. A mirror in the hall would add much 
to its effectiveness. Experiment to see what its 
best reflections should be. The couch should go 
on the east side of the den, its head to the 
window. Place the sideboard wherever it is 


most convenient. The enamel and brass beds 
(preferably the white) go with any furniture. 
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The blue for your dining-room should incline 
to the Dutech—dark rather than light. If you 
cannot do better, copy the blue of a piece of 
Canton china. If you will send me samples 
of paper procurable in your part of the country, 
I can do better than directing you from here. 
Have light flowered papers for the bed-rooms, 
plain papers for the dining-room and den, some 
thing cheerful but low-toned, and inclining to 
richness, for the billiard-room, a flowered or 
plain paper in the parlor, as you have many or 
few pictures and books. Get mahogany wher- 
ever you can, being careful to choose good models 
if the furniture is new. By studying old books 
on the subject you will be able to make judicious 
selections. There are manufacturing firms which 
make only from fine models, and I should as lief 
have their reproductions as much that is sold 
as old. Avoid varnished furniture of every kind. 


RoMAN MatTron.—As you find it hard to get 
what you want in your part of the country, I 
should advise your sending to some large well- 
known house in town for samples. I should also 
suggest that you keep to plain colors, and to 
stuffs of well-established excellence. I do not 
know why it is, but often materials that would 
not be tolerated in town are sent away to the 
country—the things that are gaudy and made 
to catch the eye. Stain your floors a walnut or 
cover them with a dark red filling, using the 
six-by-nine-foot rug in front of the grate. Choose 
for the walls a yellow which inclines to a dull or 
old gold. A smooth paper is to be avoided, as 
it shines and reflects the light. These yellow 
walls should extend all the way to the ceiling, 
to be finished there with a moulding, the ceiling 
itself to be plain and only slightly tinted. As 
your fireplace faces the entrance, a small sofa 
should go at right angles to the chimney, not in 
front of it. Across the bay there should be a 
table, or the bay itself should have a window- 
seat, or again be filled with plants. Your pos- 
sessions can be gradually acquired. My advice 
is that you use the room a great deal yourself, 
allowing your own wants to suggest its necessi- 
ties. What one person finds convenient some one 
else is bound to like also, which is a secret of all 
supply, and in houses is bound to hold good. 
Study to discover what distracts and what pleases 
you, and what produces the same effect upon 
your visitor. If you have some small pieces of 
silver, frames, and odd bits, group them on the 
mahogany table. 


Mrs. A. J.—With your yellow house use either 
white shades or yellow, the yellow much lighter 
in tone than the house. 


Drxte.—We are unable to find the paragraph 
to which you refer, and can find no warrant for 
lacquering silver. If you will send us the date 
—<— of the matter we will investigate 
urther. 


Mrs. 8. H. F.—We regret that it is impossible 
for us to give addresses in this column. If you 
will repeat your question and enclose a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope, we will be glad to 
send the address by on 
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Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are 
wealthy or in moderate circumstances, 


Ghe Prudential 


offers policies just suited to you. 
They afford full protection to both 
your individual and business interests. 


Amounts, $100,000 to $15 
Write for information. 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF AMERICA HAS THE 


JOHN F. DRYDEN STRENGTH OF 
President GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 


Address Dept. W. 
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New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Easter 


WE are enthusiastic 

about our Spring 
Catalogue, because nev- 
er before have we shown 
such attractive Suits and 
Skirts at such very low 
prices. 

We make every r- 
ment to order, and, as 
our designs are exclu- 
sive, you do not run the 
risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like 
yours. 


Our catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Tailor - Made Suits, 
$8 up. 


Visiting Costumes, 
lined throughout 
with excellentqual- 
ity taffeta, $15 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy - Day Skirts, 
$5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Wash Dresses, 
$4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 





You may order from us with perfect freedom, be- 
cause if what you get does not fit and please you, you 
may send it back, and we wil/ refund your money, Cat- 
alogue and Samples of the materials from which we 
make our Suits and Skirts are now ready, and we will 
send them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














- 
We Faith 
Many women 
have little faith 
in advertise- 
ments. Consider 
PEARLINE. Could it have 
been advertised so extensively 
for twenty years if our claims 
for it were not true? We say 
it’s better, easier, quicker than 
soap. Saves work and clothes. 
Try PEARLLINE on the faith 
of the millions who use it. You 
owe it to yourselftotryit. 632 





| QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 


Otp Supsoriper.—In Bazar No. 8 is a good 
model for a shirt-waist. This season there are 
several different styles that are fashionable, but 
I have not seen any made in the style you de- 
| scribe, with sailor collar at the back and cut low 
at the throat. The bow-knot neck-tie is worn 
with linen collar. In Bazar No. 10 are several 
illustrations of ties to wear with shirt-waists. 
| Golf skirts are made short enough to clear the 
| ground by two inches or more. The Alpine shape 
| in light gray or black felt is a smart hat, or 
| the new sailor. 





Fow.Ler.—You should certainly have the skirts 
of your travelling gowns made short, but a good 
plan for both your daughter and yourself will 
be to have an extra long skirt made to wear 
with the same jacket that will do duty for the 
travelling costume. For yourself have a black 
taffeta or India silk, with two waists; for your 
daughter a smart foulard, and an extra gown, 
for travelling, of linen or duck—the former the 
better—plenty of shirt-waists, and a smart white 
lace waist. You will find the dust-drabs a great 
protection, made in loose box-coat style. Do 
not take too many clothes—extra baggage is a 
great nuisance—but be sure you each have a 
trunk and plenty of lingerie, for you may have 
difficulty in having things washed when you are 
travelling about. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—The gowns to which 
you refer are quite suitable for the purpose you 
desire, and if the material you choose for your 
gown is not too heavy the chiffon mousseline 
will look well. The long under-sleeves for street 
wear are what were referred to; they are not con- 
sidered smart with street gowns. White piqué 
—indeed all piqués—are as fashionable as ever 
this season. t think the seven-gore skirt is bet- 
ter than the other, on account of the width, for 
a piqué, but for an organdie muslin skirt you 
would better use a pattern with ruffles or attach- 
ed flounce, or, if you are slight, have a skirt with 
two or three rows of shirring at the sides and 
in the back. 


B. K.—Unfortunately, short skirts, excepting 
for golf, bicycle, or wet-weather gowns, are not 
fashionable this season. Both gathers and pleats 
at the back of the skirt are in style. As to 
the shirt-waist question, striped materials are 
more fashionable than plain. A favorite style of 
waist has no yoke, a little fulness drawn in un- 
der the belt at the back, fulness on the shoulders 
and waist, with slight blouse effect directly in 
front. 


K. B. L.—I should by all means have a black 
taffeta skirt and coat. The model on page 344 
of Bazar No. 6 for a cloth suit is a capital one 
for you to copy—trimming your gown with lines 
of white machine stitching. 
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SHAPES AND QUALITIES, OR SEND TO 


TAE WARNER BROS. CO. 


MADE IN THE FINEST 
DAINTY, NOVELTIES 
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TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


<# Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
wil' continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specitied. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


a7t. Chambray Gown for Women. _[)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

370. Child’s Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 


360. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cents. 


368. Young Matron’s Gown. [llustratedin Mar/er’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, so cents. 
367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. Illustrated in //ar/er’s 


Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
Price, 15 cents 


Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. 
inches bust measure. 


366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. [\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

365. New Bishop Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36,and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

364. Woman’s Princess Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.7, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

363. 1901 Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). _[llus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 
35 cents. 

. Woman's Visiting Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. 

360. Child’s Fancy Apron. Illustrated in Harjer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

. Strapped Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
358. Child’s Gingham Frock. Illustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
357. Fancy Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
356. Child’s Princesse Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per'’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 


355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. I) lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
50 cents. 

354. Child’s Night Dress. [)lustrated in Harjer’s 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 

353. Raglan Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. 

352. Silk Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 

351. Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 

350. Girt’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Marfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 

349. Woman’s Bolero Costume. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus 
trated In HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 372 

and 373, 0m pages 718, 719, and 720. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Price, 25 cents. 

















“] HE plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “pearled” —a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
froper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsertn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















Not But 
Cheapest Best 


Upheld by Mother and Child 


Absolutely superior to any Safety Pin on the market in quality 
of material and perfection of manufacture. 


Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 

Made in nine sizes, from 4 inch to 4\ inches. 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send six 
cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON PINS, 

rted sizes. 


nsKO They will dem onstrate their superiority. 

OAKVILLE CO. Waterbury, Conn. 

The Most Remarkable Novel 
of Recent Years 


Ghe 
Open Question 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Tue Life of the Emperor Frederick, just issued 
by Harper & Brothers, has more points in its 
favor than can be told in a short notice. The 
book is beautifully made, to begin with, on good, 
thick paper, but so light in weight that the 
surprise on lifting it is one’s first sensation of 
pleasure. The Prussian-blue cloth binding with 
its gold lettering and coat of arms is most pleas- 
ing to the eye; and so the lover of a well-made 
book is won to approval at once. And just 
now when all the world has been so keenly in- 
terested in Queen Victoria and her family, and 
still has before its mind her daughter, the Em- 

ress Frederick, this delightful story of her hus- 

nd’s and her home and public life is particu- 
larly valuable. The book is translated from the 
German of Margaretha von Poschinger, with 
an introduction by Sidney Whitman. The fron- 
tispiece is a most attractive, noble portrait of the 
Emperor, in which one reads all the manly, beau- 
tiful character which is unfolded as the story 
of his life is read. Two passages are most quot- 
able, the first an extract from Queen Victoria’s 
Journal of Our Life in the Highlands: “ Septem- 
ber 29, 1855.—Our dear Victoria was this day 
engaged to Prince Frederick William of Prus- 
sia. . He had already spoken to us on the 
20th of his wishes, but we were uncertain, on 
account of her extreme youth, whether he should 
speak to her himself, or wait till he came back 
again. However, we felt it was better he should 
do so, and during our ride up Craig-na-ban this 
afternoon he picked up a piece of white heather 
(the emblem of good luck), which he gave her, 
and this enabled him-to make an allusion to his 
hopes and wishes.” The second is the despatch 
sent by the widowed Empress to her mother-in- 
law thirty-three years later, when the happy 
young wooer of the first lay dead after years of 
intense suffering heroically borne: 

“She who was so proud and happy to be the 
wife of your only son mourns with you, poor 
mother. No mother ever had such a son. Be 
strong and proud in your grief. Even this 
morning he sent you a greeting. 

Victoria.” 


The story, too, of the Crown-Prince’s opposi- 
tion to his father, Emperor William, and to Bis- 
marck in many points of policy is intensely inter- 
esting throughout the book. 


One of the most delightful books in the 
realm of culinary literature is that which Little, 
Brown, & Co. of Boston have put between very 
attractive covers under the title, 1 Go A-Market- 
ing. from the pen of Henrietta Sowle, the “ Hen- 
riette ’** of the Boston press. The book is divided 
into twelve chapters, allotted each to a month of 
the year. In these the author takes her reader 
on the marketing round pertinent to the month, 





by 
Elizabeth Robins 


$1 50 


@ Brothers, Publishers 
New York City 


Harper 
Franklin Sqvuare, 





interspersing her comments on seasonable edibles, 
with useful reasons for both choice and omission, 
and suggestive methods for preparation and serv- 
ing. These chats with the housekeeper are con- 
ducted in a most engaging attitude of companion- 
ship. and over them is thrown a mantle of airy 
_ persiflage that does not in the least retard their 
chief motive, but does make them attractive as 
well as valuable reading. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


is of Unequalled Value as a Household Beverage. Economical, 


Easy to make—Easy to Digest. Exquisite Flavor. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 














Rae’s | 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oi - 
Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


THROUGH | 
GOLDEN GATE PARK. 








A drive through Golden Gate | || 
Park, San Francisco, is a perfect de- an 
light and is almost worth the trip 
across the continent to experience. 
All the beauties of the Pacific Coast, 
of climate and of scenery, are reached 
directly and quickly by the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. No other 
country surpasses ours in natural 
beauty. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“ Four Fine k Series,”” New York Central's books of travel 
and education, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Ss. RAE & Cco., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836 








Harper's Official Golf Guide for I 901 


Handsomely Illustrated. Completely Indexed. Bound in half-leather. Price, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 


VELOUTINE 


TOILET POWDER— CH. FE’ A’‘W, Invento 
9. Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Gennine but those bearing the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signature CH. FA 
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Bailey’ s *« Good Samaritan = 





Hot Water Bottle 


Fits 
Every 
Spot 






5 inch diameter 


8 inch diameter eee 1.25 
10 inch diameter ee 1.50 
11 inch diameter oe 0 « 4.96 


ADE hollow disk in shape, it adjusts itself to all 

M parts of the body, and lays on it without holding or 

strapping. Being only about half the thickness of 

the ordinary water-bottle, when filled, it is easy to place 

under the patient and 
comfortable to lie on. 

For pain in the ear, 
teeth, or face, the hol- 
low disk gives to the 
affected parts hot air or 
steaming by placing in it 
a sponge wet with spirits 
or water. 

It gives three times 
the heating or radiating surface the ordinary bottle does 
with the same quantity of water. 

By buttoning the two ends of the 
bottle together, it gives an upright 
position to one - half of it, and makes 
a perfect heater for the feet or 

to stand next to the body. 

Only the best of material and 
workmanship are used in its con- 
struction and every bottle is guar- 
anteed. (Ask your dealer for them.) 









ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
Superintendent New York Bastes’ Hospitat 


Q. Your page in the Bazar has the greatest 
attraction for me, and has hel me wonderful- 
ly. Will you now tell me what is best to do 
when a child is susceptible to sore throats? Al- 
though I am most careful, my baby has a great 
many, and cannot seem to stand being taken out 
of doors. He takes a fresh cold and has a sore 
throat nearly every time.—L. 8. K. 

A. Perhaps you are a little too careful of 
your baby. Do not treat him like a hot-house 
plant. Are you sure that you do not allow his 
room to get too warm? The temperature in the 
daytime should be about 68° to 70° Fahr., and 
at night about 65° Fahr., or even a little lower. 
Have the window open a little way. Unless the 
baby has a fever or bad cough, I should take 
him out a little while in the warmest part of the 
day. Let him have a bath each morning—98° to 
100° Fahr.—and always wear the same weight 
flannels during the cold months, and above all, 
be very careful not to let him get overheated. 
You may also spray his throat with quite cold 
water, and either a little boric acid, borax, or 
salt in it, once each day. Give him a gentle but 
brisk rubbing every morning and evening, and 
gently massage his neck—in this way helping to 
start up proper circulation. In very bitter wea- 
ther, or when there is much melting snow on the 
ground, let him take his airing in the house. 
If the sore throat still continues, you would bet- 
ter consult a good physician. 


where 
at ten 


Q. My oldest boy goes to kindergarten, 
most of the older children eat lunch 
o'clock. I have never allowed him to eat between 
meals. Would it hurt him to have some fruit 
at this time—an apple or orange? Could he take 
something more substantial for his five-o’clock 
meal than bread and milk without injury? He 
is perfectly satisfied with just this, but I don’t 
want to keep him on too light diet. Is he old 
enough to have his meals with us?—M. W. P. 

A. If the boy is well and thriving on his three 
meals a day I think I should not make any 
change. I think also that he could have no 
healthier supper than plain bread and milk. 
His midday meal, though, must be hearty, and 
he should have meat with it. If you wish it 





Mailed on receipt of price and 10c. for postage. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Seventh Edition 


NAPOLEON 


The Last Phase 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, %3 oo 
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there is no reason why he should not have his 
meals with you. A boy of six can have about the 
same food as an adult, with some few limita- 
tions. 


Q. My baby is just one year old, and weighs 
nineteen pounds. He is a bright, happy little 
fellow, but extremely active. He sleeps well at 
night, but takes cule a very short nap—about 
half an hour—during the day. Do you think 
he gets enough sleep?—Orange Mother. 

A. He does not sleep quite as much as the 
average child of his age, but if he seems well 
you need not worry. Are you quite sure he is 
perfectly comfortable when he takes his nap? 
He might sleep better if you gave him a luke- 
warm bath ond ans on his night-dress just before 
nap-time. When he sleeps so little during the 
daytime he ought to go to bed at 6.30 p.m., and 
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sleep soundly until 7 a.m. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SuPERINTENDENT New York Basies’ Hospitar 


Q. Do you approve of rubbing a baby every 
morning with alcohol, or alcohol and witch-hazel? 
I have been advised by several friends to do this, 
who tell me this will prevent my baby from 
taking cold. I should be very glad to know what 
you think about it.—Richmond. 

A. No, I do not approve of it at all. Alcohol 
evaporates very quickly, and so chills the sur- 
face of the body. It is in this way that an 
alcohol sponge will bring down a high tempera- 
ture, i ie is excellent in illness; but when 
the child has no fever I cannot see that any 
advantage can be obtained from using it. 


Q. Do you think there is any harm in allow- 
ing a little boy eighteen months old to wear 
a hat in winter instead of a cap? We have had 
only girls in our family for so long that we 
want this baby to be a thorough boy, but he 
is rather subject to colds, and I have wondered 
for some time if the back of his head and ears 
are protected enough. What do you think about 
this?—Mother of Boy. 

A. If you are so anxious for the baby to wear 
a hat you might let him wear a little quilted 
cap under it, tie the hat on with broad ribbons, 
and sew some flannel or cotton on the inside 
of the ribbon just over the ears, or make a 
pretty ribbon rosette lined with flannel. Caps 
knitted of white Angora wool are very pretty, 
warm, and boyish besides. 


Q. Please tell me if a baby twelve days old is 
too. young to be aired in the house at this 
season. What age may I safely begin the air- 
ing ’—Priscilla. 

A. In cold weather I should not air a baby, 
even in the house, until it is one month old. In 
the spring and summer months the airing may 
be begun as early as the second week. 


Q. You have so kindly answered my former 


questions that I am tempted to write you often. | 


I should be very glad to know how to prepare oat- 
meal gruel. Baby is now six months old, and 
I have been advised to give her something else 
besides my own milk. I should like to nurse her 
through the coming summer, but do not feel 
equal to doing it, unless she can also have other 
food. As she never has a movement without aid, 
I thought oatmeal gruel might be good for her. 
—Ohio Mother. 

A. To make oatmeal gruel take one table- 
spoonful of oatmeal to a pint of water and cook 
it for one hour; carefully strain this through 
a very fine sieve or cloth. As the water boils 
away a little more may be added, and a very 
small pinch of salt. Do not give the gruel alone; 
use it as a diluent for cows milk. Your baby 
could probably take milk one part and gruel 
two parts, and later, equal parts of gruel and 
milk. You might add one teaspoonful of pure 
cream to each bottle. Give the baby at first 
one bottle each day, then two, and so on, until 
you gradually wean her by the time the hottest 


weather is over. Give her plenty of water to 


drink between her feedings. 
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%) POINT 
ye ASD, 


There is no pleasure to 
that ies 


CYCLING 


No cycling so comfortable as 
when your mount 
is a new 


Chainless or Chain Model 
Ride a Monarch and keep in 


Catalog free 
at Monarch agencies everywhere 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO 
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fine day, a good road and a HARTFORD 
BICYCLE will always demonstrate the 
—~e and healthfulness of wheel- 
have steadily increased 

in in popularity for twelve years. New 


e VEDETTE BICYCLES are for those 
who want low-priced mounts that are 
| Hghtrunning, strong, durable and 
1 reliably guaranteed. New models, 


Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5. extra. 
Send for catalogue, 


COLUMBIA Sates DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


“ Exercise should consist not only of physical recrea- 
tion, but of mental enjoyment as well.” 


Cycling as a healthful and pleas- 
urable exercise offers the greatest 
opportunities to riders of the 


COLUMBIA 
Bevel-Gear CHAINLESS 


which calls for the least amount of 
hard work in its propulsion, the least 
amount of care in its maintenance. 
For purposes of necessary use its 
advantages are equally manifest. 
New Models, $75. 


COLUMBIA 
CHAIN WHEELS 
for 1901 


are lighter, handsomer and more 
efficient than ever before. New 
Models, $50. 

Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 

Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, 
$5 extra. 

Every bicycle rider should have our artistic 


1901 Catalogue. Free of dealers or by mail for 
2cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
———————————— 








QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER.—A pretty style of piqué 
gown for girl of fifteen is made with Russian 
blouse waist and circular skirt. Where the 
blouse fastens at the side is a band of colored 
linen or embroidery, and collar and belt are of 
the same. You must certainly shrink the goods, 
otherwise the frock will be quite too small after 
it is washed once or twice. The skirt must be 
hemmed, and a wide hem is best. 


| A Constant Reaper.—Yes, you should have 
| white slippers with your wedding dress, and as it 
is to be an evening wedding, the groom, ushers, 
and best man should certainly wear dress suits. 
It would not look well for the groom to wear 
the frock-coat and light trousers and for the 
best man and ushers to wear their dress suits. 


D. C.—Do not for a moment think of length- 
ening your bicycle skirt by putting in a yoke. 
Rip out your rows of stitching, add your extra 
material to the foot of the skirt, and finish 
either with rows of black braid or with stitching. 
If there is a good tailor where you live, you 
would better pay extra and have him do the 
work, rather than attempt it yourself. You can, 
I think, buy a black grenadine with red figures, 
or if you ean match your silk in dotted muslin 
or batiste, I should try that instead, as being 
less sombre. 


Home DressMAKER.—You can lengthen your 
skirt with flounce of black liberty satin, or, bet- 
ter still, taffeta silk finished with machine stitch- 
ing in white. Use the app’iqué you have—the 
black silk will entirely change the appearance 
of your gown. Lengthen your peau de soie 
with circular flounce, shorter in front than the 
| back, or with accordion-pleated ruffles of net. 





gown, you would much better buy a silk costume, 
a plain or figured taffeta, or a satin foulard. 
They are all in fashion now, and your best plan 
is to send to some large shop for samples. Light 
gray silk gowns are always fashionable; so are 
| black. 


} 
| Viretnta.—If you have already a smart tailor 


L. N. P.—The favorite handkerchiefs are me- 
| dium-sized, and the lace trimming does not make 
them any larger. It is rather unusual to see a 
regular lace handkerchief now, although people 
| possess them. The embroidered handkerchiefs are 

made with hems or with scalloped edges. 


H. E. J. F.—The different shades of tan, green, 

_ red, pastel blue, and white above all, are most 

| fashionable this season. Poplin (just coming into 

favor), baré@ge, silk, veilings of all kinds, ba- 

tiste, and.all thin materials are to be worn this 
' summer even more than usual. 
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‘THERES a certain something 
outside the city’s limits that 
broadens one’s nature, cheers the 
heart, and makes the life of hur- 
ried, wearied, ailing people worth 
living. The 




















**22 Year Old Favorite’’ 
will take you out to nature and as 
surely bring you safely back 


IN COMFORT 


because good old ,RAMBLERS 
are built that way. 

















\ Get the Rambler Booklet telling all about the new 


RAMBLER CHAINLESS 


Rambler Agencies Everywhere 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
Chicago 
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STANHOPE—STYLE F. 


You are not a mechanic and prob- 
ably don’t enjoy puttering with a 
machine. The Electric Vehicle is 
always ready, requires no mechani- 
cal knowledge to runit, and among 
Electrical Vehicles, the ‘‘ National’’ 
is pre-eminently simple, powerful, 
elegant and excellent. 


Send 1 0c. in stamps for the handsomest 
end most complete “ Auto Book" ever 
published on the subject of automobiles, 


National Automobile and Electric Co. 
1113 East 22nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Roger B. McMullen & Co., Chicago, lll., Gen’l 
Sales Agents tor U. S. and Canada. 


Illustrated pamphiet mailed free toany address 











ie Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 

life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are all made this 









Bai- 
ley’s name every brush. Accept no others. 
wane of imi ons. (Agents wanted.) 


Fouad a All Desir, o eat on Rcp of Price 
autem Grash, Pik 





Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner . . 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 








C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A. M. C.—Compressed yeast is safe and good. 
Below you will find the recipes for which you 
ask: 

Bread.—Sift two quarts of flour into a bowl, 
adding, as you do so, a half-teaspoonful each of 


salt and sugar. Into a pint of milk stir a pint 
of boiling water and a table-spoonful of melted 
butter. en the mixture is lukewarm, stir in 


a gill of blood-warm water in which half a yeast- 
cake has been thoronghly dissolved. Make a 
hole in the centre of the flour, add the liquid, 
and stir all to a soft dough. Turn upon a floured 
board and knead steadily’for fifteen minutes; put 
it into a bread-raiser, yvith a perforated cover, 
and set in a warm place to rise. In six or seven 
hours divide the dough into three loaves, knead 
each of these for five minutes, put in a baking- 
pan, cover with a dish-towel, and let the loaves 
rise for an hour.. Bake in a steady oven. 

Sponge-Cake.— Weigh ten eggs, and allow 
their weight in powdered sugar and half their 
weight in flour. Beat the eggs—whites and 
yolks separate. To the yolks add the sugar, the 
juice. and half the grated peel of a lemon. Now 
beat in the stiffened whites, and fold in quickly 
and lightly the sifted flour. Bake at once in a 
hot but even oven. 


A CORRECTION 


Eprtor or “ Harper’s Bazar,”—In your issue 
of February 23 you give information which, while 
technically correct, is yet misleading. In speak- 
ing of the two societies, D. A. R. and D. R., you 
have quoted from the ‘eligibility clauses of the 
two constitutions. But the context seems to im- 
ply that the D. A. R. do not require lineal de- 
scent as a basis for membership. I know that 
the claim is often made that lineal descent is 
not a requirement among the D. A. R. But 
it is, to my certain knowledge. No one can be 
“descended” from anybody. except lineally, if 
I understand the meaning of the word descend. 
The two societies have simply a slight difference 
in the manner of expressing the same require- 
ment. In one, the word lineal is printed in full; 
in the other, it is understood as a matter of 
course and of common-sense. 

In the earlier days there was in the D. A. R. 
constitution a clause which permitted the ad- 
mission of members who were lineal descendants 
of mothers of great men, who perhaps had no 
descendants. But that was soon found to be a 
mistake, and led to much trouble. That clause 
has, therefore, for years been stricken out of 
the constitution of the D A. R., and one society 
is now as lineal as the other. 

Not more than forty-nine or fifty members 
among the thirty-five thousand who have joined 
the society were admitted to the D. A. R. under 
the “mother of a patriot” clause, and most 
of these have since been able to prove their reg- 
ular lineal descent on other lines. 


Gertrupe B. Darwin, 


Treasurer-General, D. A. R. 
March 8, 1901. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


ReceNnT issues of Harper’s Bazar have con- 
tained some especially pretty designs for cos- 
tumes for elderly women, with suggestions for 
remodelling old dresses and making up new ones 
in becoming and suitable fashion. To grow old 
gracefully is acknowledged to be a real art, and 
the fashion of one’s dress has much to do with 
the desired result. There are also suggestions 
for pretty spring dresses for children as well as 
for women of all ages, from the débutante to 
the middle-aged mother or other chaperon. There 
are directions for valentine party games, more 
of the valuable papers on the care of children, 
for which the Bazar is so justly famous, and | 
news of women’s clubs, good stories and poems, | 
hints on household matters, and many other 
things which make the Bazar one of the most de- 
sirable of family magazines.—American, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 





Harper & Brothers announce a new depart- 
ure, and one that is found to be popular. It 
is the publication of a monthly edition of the 
Bazar for one dollar a year. HARpPER’s BAZAR 
is easily the finest fashion magazine of the coun- | 
try, and it is much more than that with its able 
list of literary contributors and its various de- 
partments, household decoration, club, care of 
children, ete. The weekly Bazar will continue | 
at the usual price, but the new monthly will be | 
a special enlarged number of ninety pages, and 
will include among its contributors Mrs. Ash- | 
more, the fashion writer; Miss Marianna Wheel- | 
er, superintendent of the New York Babies’ Hos- | 
pital; Miss Lillie Hamilton French, authority on 
furnishings and decorations; Mrs. Caroline B. 
Burrell, on dinner-giving, and Madame Maria 
Blay, on general cooking recipes.—Eye, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Harper & Brothers are issuing a specially en- 
larged monthly number of their Bazar, that most 
excellent of women’s magazines, at $1 a year. 
This once-a-month number will contain over 
ninety pages. It will have a colored cover 
illustrating a new and special fashion of the 
month. It will contain advance and exclusive 
information from the fashion centres of the 
world—from London and Paris and New York 
and Vienna—all written by women of fashion 
and by women who know.—Nashville American, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


My mother has been for many years a sub- 
scriber and ardent admirer of HARPER’s BAZAR, 
and we are all equally as fond of it as she is. 
When the form of the magazine was first changed 
we were rather sorry, but now think it more 
charming than ever in its new dress.—S. L. B., 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina. 


Some time ago I sent an inquiry to the “ House- 
hold” Department and one to “Good Form,” 
and received some very fine ideas, for which I 
thank you very much indeed. I have the utmost 
faith in Harper’s Bazar, and hope I may come 
to you often. While I consider my own taste 
not wholly bad, yet I have so little faith in my 
own judgment.—M. C. C., Brookville, Indiana, 
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Spalding Bevel-Gear Chainless. 
(Center Drive). 


A strongly individualized bicycle of the 
highest type of bevel-gear construction. The 
— posnyee of ae = = nen = 

ndency © e frame to twist under r 
strains and imparts a peculiarly well-balanéed 
and distinctive appearance to the 
Models $75. 


The new SPALDING CHAIN MODETIS re- 
tain every distinctive Spalding feature but em- 
body many changes in keeping with the advance 
of cycle manufacture during the last year. 
Price $50. 


No better bicycles can be offered for their price 
than the 191 NYACKS. They are light, easy 
running, strong, handsome, and of marked ex- 
cellence in construction and finish. $25. 


We equip any Spalding or Nyack bicycle with 
our Tire or Hub Coaster Brake Price $5. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Of all the agencies which human in- 
genuity has yet devised for the amuse- 
ment and benefit of mankind, there 
is none so practical, so fascinating 
as the BICYCLE. 


CLEVELAND 


BICYCLES 


represent the highest type of bicy- 
cles. Our catalog details are inter- 
esting reading — free at Cleveland 
agencies or by mail. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPT. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Western Branch: 
Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago, 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


10c. 
A Copy 


THE NEXT BAZAR »2h'25< 


The standard publication for the refined and progressive American woman 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


Is Conversation a Lost Art? 


By ELIOT GREGORY («An Idler’’) 


Woman’s Golf—First Lessons 


By J. PARMLY PARET 


Illustrated with many photographs. 


American Children 


Illustrated with photographs. 


A Sale of Antiquities—A Story 
By E. NESBIT 
With illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 


In . 


Happenings in Paris 
By KATHARINE DE FOREST 


The Howse of de Mailly—A Novel 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER 
Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller. 


The Bazar’s New Pattern 
Supplement 


Containing patterns to the value of four dollars,and 
furnished gratuitously with each copy of the BAZAR. 


Exclusive Fashions 
By A. T. ASHMORE 


With numerous illustrations by Ethel and Guy Rose, of Paris. 


Kindergarten Methods for Mothers 
Ill. The Requisites of Early Education 


By ROSEMARY BAUM 
(Supt. of Kindergartens, Utica, N. Y.) 


Humor; News of Women’s Clubs; Ques- 
tions of Art, Music, and Books; House- 
hold Decoration; Questions of Good 
Form; Cut Paper Patterns; Madame 
Blay’s Recipes, and Miss Wheeler’s 
Answers to Mothers. 





HE leading article in next week’s BAZAR 
will be one of the most delightful essays 
recently published. Mr. Gregory’s work is too well 
known to need more than passing comment. His 
paper on “Conversation” will appeal to every 
reader. 


TH beginning of the golf season is with us. 

Thousands of women who have never 
played before are purchasing their outfits and 
preparing to y this year. To these, as well 
as to expert players, Mr. J. Parmly Paret’s paper 
will be of the greatest practical value. 


MONG he children represented in next 
week’s BAZAR are the Roosevelt children, 
including the latest photograph of Mr. Roosevelt's 
baby, Lieutenant Peary’s little girl, Walter 
Damrosch’s two children, and others. 


ISS NESBIT’S stories have won thousands 

of admirers for this brilliant English 

writer, whose work has heretofore been so little 

known in America. The next story, which is 

one of the last of the “ Wouldbegood Series,” 
is also one of the most delightful. 


|X “The House of de Mailly,’’ Miss Margaret 

Horton Potter continues the fascinating record 
of her hero’s adventures in the American 
colonies. n 

















OO much cannot be said in favor of the 
BAZAR’S new pattern-sheet supplement, 
furnished gratuitously at intervals to BAZAR 
subscribers, and of the greatest value to the 
home needle-woman. Next week’s supplement 
includes two complete costumes for boys of 
six and ten years respectively. Russian blouse 
costume for school-girls of twelve years. Spring 
jacket for gir! of sixteen years. Woman's 
carriage cape, size thirty-six inches bust. Man’s 
summer silk shirt, fifteen and a half inch collar- 
band. Women’s underwear, including night- 
dress, corset cover, chemise, etc. 


HE BAZAR’S fashions are so far in advance 
of those in any other periodical published 
that it seems a waste of time to mention this 
fact. Every American woman knows that she 
can find in the BAZAR each week the most ele- 
gant, the most exclusive, and the best fashions 
published. Well-dressed French women are 
beginning to learn that the fashions in the French 
journals are carefully copied from the American 
edition of HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ISS ROSEMARY BAUM, who is writing 

a most helpful series of papers on “ Kinder- 

gartening for Mothers,” is one of America’s lead- 

ing authorities on kindergartening, and no 

mother interested in child culture should fail to 
read these papers. 














Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York City 





